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THE ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 


NOUGH has been said in the House of Commons on 
the subject of Savoy. It is right that France should 
be informed of the opinion which universally prevails in 
England ; but if no active interference is intended, an angry 
reiteration of useless remonstrances becomes unseemly as 
well as unprofitable. Nothing could be idler than Mr. 
DisraE.rs ostentatious exculpation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment from the charge of deceit. The intended usurpation 
has been repeatedly hinted at, announced, withdrawn, and 
revived, nor can it be denied that it was easy to foresee the 
final issue of many contradictory assurances. It was the 
business of Lord Jonn RusseExt, not merely to deliver his 
own soul by expressing the feelings of his countrymen, but 
to abstain from any act either of encouragement or resistance 
which could facilitate the accomplishment of a nefarious desig). 
The Emperor Napoieon was certain to use for his own pur- 
poses either the connivance of an ally or the apparent 
jealousy of an envious rival. It is satisfactory to know that 
not a hint of complicity has proceeded from England ; and 
the appeal which may probably be made to the vulgar passions 
of Frenchmen will be founded on the language of the House 
of Commons and of the public journals, rather than on any 
diplomatic irritability displayed by the Government. Mr. 
DisraeEtt and some of his supporters affect to reproach 
the Ministers as having furnished an excuse for the display 
of a rapacity which would, under any circumstances, have 
provided itself with a sufficient pretext. Count WaLewskI 
once or twice intimated to Lord Cow ey his expecta- 
tion that a demand for the cession of Savoy and Nice 
would ensue upon the annexation of Central Italy to the 
Monarchy of Piedmont ; and Mr. Disrae.t candidly infers 
that the respect which has been shown to the wishes 
of the Italian people constitutes the real motive for the 
spoliation meditated by France. If it were possible for 
a political casuist to exercise the judgment of a statesman, 
the apologists for the Emperor NapoLeon would understand 
that, from the commencement of the quarrel with Austria, 
his fixed purpose of aggrandizement was in no degree 
dependent on any combination which might take place in 
Italy. It happens that, in one of his latest conversations 
with Lord Cowxey, M. THouvenet expressly reserved the 
claim to Savoy, even on the assumption that Tuscany should 
be content to remain as an independent principality. A 
wanton interference in aid of the French conspiracy against 
the independence of Italy would, therefore, not have 
guaranteed the “ French slopes of the Alps.” No reproach 
could have been too severe to punish the imbecility of a 
Minister who had discountenanced the establishment of an 
Upper Italian Kingdom in the vain hope of satisfying 
the cupidity of the French Government. The announce- 
ment of the Savoy scheme was probably intended to 
produce the precise effect which, if his present argu- 
ment is sincere, would have satisfied Mr. D1srarti’s 
views of sound policy. Deprived of the moral support of 
England, the Provisional Governments of Central Italy might 
perhaps have accepted a ruinous compromise ; and when the 
mischief was completed, the Emperor Napoteon would have 
demanded the cession of the frontier territory as a security 
against the preponderating strength of the Confederation, or 
perhaps as a guarantee against an Austrian reconquest of 
the Peninsula. The Tuscans and Romagnese would at the 
same time have been informed that the ill-timed interference 
of England with the laudable designs of France was the true 
cause of their lamentable disappointment ; and in the midst of 
the general dissatisfaction, Mr. DisrarLt would have enjoyed 
a gratifying opportunity of pointing out the flagrant in- 
capacity of a Government baffled in all its designs. 
Lord Patmerston’s statement on Tuesday was some- 


thing more than an apology for the policy of his Govern- 
ment. His temperate and even complimentary tribute to 
the assumed moderation of France will be felt as a serious 
difficulty in the further progress of a scheme which is to 
be accomplished in defiance of the opinion of Europe. The 
Emperor was courteously reminded that he was pledged to 
consult the Great Powers, and it was judiciously in- 
ferred that he was willing to acquiesce in their decision. He 
is not ignorant that Germany views his proceedings with 
indignant alarm, and he must dispense with the consolation 
which a less wary Minister would have afforded him of 
attributing the opposition of the Continent to the instigation 
of England. Lord Patmersron shows, with unanswerable 
force, that any attempt to advocate the claims of Switzerland 
would have involved a virtual admission of the plan of par- 
tition. It follows that the right of providing for the security 
of Europe through the neutrality of the Swiss Confede- 
ration remains to be exercised when the question of 
Savoy, at some future time, comes under the considera- 
tion of the assembled Cabinets. Nothing is more embar- 
rassing to a wrong-doer than a professed expectation that 
he will submit to those moral -restraints which he has 
deliberately resolved to shake off. Lord Patmerston 
probably entertains his own opinion as to the regard of the 
Imperial Government for its own engagements, and for the 
rules of public law. As it is agreed on all sides that force 
is, on this occasion, not to be repelled by force, the English 
Minister has done his utmost by his appeal to diplomacy, and 
by his demonstration that the Imperial policy, although it 
will probably attain material success, must, in the mean time, 
be regarded as morally impossible. In this instance, it is more 
important to vindicate a principle than to prevent the outrage 
by which it will be violated. The annexation of Savoy and 
Nice, while it adds little to the military strength of France, 
will, under present circumstances, scarcely be converted into 
a precedent. The English Minister at least exposes with 
unpitying and exhaustive logic the natural-boundaries theory, 
the pretence of defence against Sardinia, and the claim 
which is founded on the presumed suffrages of the provinces 
themselves. The French enterprise is reduced to its natural 
dimensions as a bare project of spoliation, and when greedy 
eyes are turned towards the Belgian or the Rhenish frontier, 
the official journals will have to strain their ingenuity for some 
new excuse to palliate the wantonness of Imperial ambition. 

It will not be easy, after the expressions of opinion in both 
Houses of Parliament, to persuade even the credulous people 
of France that the Commercial Treaty has been regarded as 
an equivalent for Savoy. There must be two sides to a 
bargain, and although the Emperor probably intended to 
cajole the English nation, his concessions in the direction of 
Free-trade have not been welcomed as a boon, nor have they 
been set off against political delinquency. Silent observers 
have not partaken in the jubilant enthusiasm for the 
Treaty which has combined itself in Mr. Guapstonr’s mind 


with the intoxication of triumphant eloquence. Even those . 


who are more sanguine in their vision of cotton prints pro- 
fitably exchanged for claret are little disposed to echo 
Mr. Bricut’s hypothetical aspiration for the perdition of 
Savoy. A nation of shopkeepers instinctively knows the 
difference between the business of trade and the duties of 
private or public life. Englishmen are not in the habit of 
putting up their honour for sale, and they are even insensible 
to the obligation which is conferred by a customer or corre- 
spondent who, for his own benefit, exchanges money or goods 
for a due consideration. 

If territorial questions were regarded exclusively according 
to their economical bearings, the projected seizure of Savoy 
would be denounced asa source of unnecessary expense. The 
Tncome-tax and the war duties on tea and sugar approxi- 
mately represent the blessings which the Imperial system 
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confers on an unoffending, but not unobservant, neighbour. 
The Army and Navy Estimates are measured by the wanton 
menace of incessant armaments in France ; and the spoliation 
of Piedmont indicates,even moreclearly than the wanton attack 
on Austria, the purposes for which the Emperor's great miliffry 
preparations are intended. The precautions which are thus 
rendered necessary cost more than all the profits which will 
arise from the exports from Lancashire and Yorkshire to 
France. It is probable, indeed, that no actual violence will 
be necessary to consummate the Imperial design, as the 
irresistible force in the background will overawe resistance. 
According to the latest version of the plot, the municipali- 
ties of Savoy are to transfer the sovereignty of the 
province to France. It was in the power of AnaB 
to take the vineyard of Nazoru the Jezreelite by the 
strong hand, but history records that, in pursuance of 
JEZEBEL's advice, he thought it better to accomplish his ends 
by the agency of two false witnesses. The acquisition was 
effected with comparatively little difficulty, but it does not 
appear that the King derived any lasting advantage from the 
extension of the royal domains to their natural boundary. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PAPER-DUTY. 


HE Paper debate was one of the dullest episodes in the 
Budget discussion. Mr. Guapstone’s original victory 
rendered his final triumph inevitable, and his opponents only 
invited defeat by attempting to contest successive positions. 
There were, perhaps, not fifty members in the House, nor half 
a dozen members in the Cabinet, who would have proposed the 
abolition of the excise on paper in the face ofa large previous 
deficit ; but the whole financial scheme was assumed to be in- 
divisible, and the majority, not desiring to reject the French 
Treaty, acquiesced not only in its necessary consequences 
but in its arbitrary accompaniments. It is perfectly certain 
that all excise duties are mischievous, but Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
enthusiastic preference of free paper to cheap sugar was more 
characteristic than convincing. A tax on a branch of in- 
dustry generally hampers production, and, on the other hand, 
fiscal impediments to consumption limit the employment of 
labour and capital on the commodities which are rendered 
artificially dear. Every person who drinks less tea or weaker 
tea on account of the heavy duty, fails to the same extent in 
the due encouragement of commerce and of the domestic 
manufactures which form, directly or indirectly, the medium 
of exchange with China. Mr. Guapstonr’s arguments are 
sometimes so forcible and conclusive as to suggest the sus- 
picion that the same rhetorical ingenuity might, with equal 
effect, be applied to an opposite purpose. Two or three years 
ago his zeal for cheap tea and sugar and for the immediate 
reduction of the Income-tax prevailed for the time over his 
eager sympathy with the Association for the Repeal of the 
Paper-duty. It is possible that his choice among contending 
claims may, on the present occasion, be well founded, but it 
is hard upon his admirers to be taunted with their slowness 
in keeping up with his gyrations. 

The recent multiplication of fiscal articles of faith is not a 
little irritating. For several years Mr. GLapstone demon- 
strated, in and out of season, that the national honour 
demanded the extinction of the Income-tax in 1860, and the 
unfortunate Welsh clergyman who ventured on a hopeless 
argument with the great orator might be excused for not 
dwelling on that increase of the national expenditure which 
had never deterred Mr. Giapstone himself from insisting 
on his imaginary bargain of 1853. No sooner has the social 
or national compact vanished, not into thin air, but into an 
additional threepence, than it is discovered that the laws of 
nature and justice require a reduction of indirect taxation 
on the falling in of the Long Annuities, The CHanceLior 
of the Excuequer has laid down this chimerical proposition 
five or six times in the course of the Budget debates, and a 
dogma propounded with sufficient confidence often, as in 
the present instance, overpowers opposition, if it fails to 
command belief. The British taxpayer, well aware that 
he had eaten his cake in increased expenditure, by no means 
expected to have it a second time in the form of a remission 
of taxes, nor will the most consummate eloquence convince 
him that the repetition of the luxury is not paid for out of 
his own pocket. In the debate of Monday night, Mr. 
GuapsTonE produced an impression by pointing out an in- 
consistency between Mr. Horsman’s recommendation of a 
reduction of the tea and sugar duties, and Sir W. Mixzs’s 
motion for the diminution of the Income-tax. Some of the 
Opposition, as he observed, complained of direct and others 


of indirect taxation, but both are right when they affirm 
that the boasted abolition of the Paper-duty is a transfer 
and not a diminution of burdens. There is much reason to 
doubt whether the relief which will be afforded to a special 
department of industry furnishes an equivalent .for the 
danger and injustice which are involved in a variation in the 
rate of the Income-tax. If the impost was inevitable, it 
would have been more prudent to continue it for a 
period of three, or five, or of seven years. The prospect 
of a large deficiency of income in the first session of 
a Reformed Parliament is by no means satisfactory. The 
argument for the enlargement of the chasm by the sacrifice 
of the Paper-duty was perhaps strengthened by Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S specimen of a kind of felt or pasteboard which he 
boldly warrants as equal to the best corrugated iron; but it 
derived little support from the complimentary professions of 
adhesion which Mr. Mitner Gipson had formerly elicited 
from Lord Dersy and Mr. An influential depu- 
tation who, in the spring of last year, had proposed to set the 
Thames on fire, or asked for the moon out of the sky, would 
not have failed to meet with equally courteous encourage- 
ment from the moribund Government. A protest against a 
tax is always founded on reason; but whatever may be said 
of wine or of paper, the threepence of new Income-tax is a 
serious evil. Mr. G@LADsToNE’s exposition of the impossibility 
of working the present excise law would have been more 
impressive if he had not previously urged precisely the same 
arguments for the repeal of the customs duty on wine. It 
may be hoped that the officers of Inland Revenue will not 
extend their growing scepticism so far as to entertain a doubt 
on the true substance and attributes of tobacco. Their supe- 
riors ought, as far as possible, to keep out of their hands Mr. 
Darwin’s investigations into the Origin of Species; for, as 
they have become entirely bewildered on the subject of wine 
and paper, they may perhaps shortly discover that the tea 
plant is but an indistinguishable variety of some unclassified 
and untaxed shrub. 

No judicious statesman will desire to see another Budget 
encumbered by another Treaty. The House of.Commons 
has been practically debarred from questioning a large por- 
tion of the Ministerial proposals, because the maintenance of 
the duties on wine and manufactures was an essential condi- — 
tion of a contract which it was not, on the whole, desirable 
to repudiate. It was in vain that the Cuance.ior of the 
ExcHeEquer asserted that the Treaty was not a bargain, on 
the ground that in commercial arrangements of this kind it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. The removal and 
reduction of duties, as the revenue may from time to time 
allow of the alteration, is a permanent object of national 
policy ; but a special modification of the tariff, in considera- 
tion of certain concessions on the part of France, is as truly 
an adoption of the obsolete system of reciprocity as if it had 
resulted from negotiations in the days of universal protec- 
tion. The opponents of the Ministerial plan have been 
out-talked and out-voted, and, on the whole, being practically 
in the wrong, they have deserved their defeat; but perhaps 
the Cuance.tor of the ExcHEQUER has been too exulting in 
his manner, and too sweeping in his abstract propositions. 
When the repeal of an excise duty is defended on the broad 
principle that all indirect taxes are oppressive, an unneces- 
sary shock is applied to the whole fabric of national finance, 
There is no harm in an argument which is too narrow for a 
good measure which it may be used to recommend. If the 
first apology for the plan is insufficient, a further justifica- 
tion will always be forthcoming; and in the mean time 
there is no risk of untoreseen and troublesome consequences. 
When Mr. Giapsrone is carried away by his eloquence 
into the region of general principles, he is apt to prove a 
great deal more than the doctrine which he means to esta- 
blish. A cautious advocate always prefers a decided case, 
if it runs on all-fours with his own conclusions, to large legal 
maxims which cover a variety of contingencies. A legal 
training would perhaps have supplied the instinct of pru- 
dence which is the only deficient element in Mr. GLapsronr’s 
astonishing forensic capacity. Perhaps, however, it is hyper- 
critical to dispute the perfection of the powers which have 
not only carried an unpalatable scheme through the House, 
but rendered it comparatively popular in the country. Six 
weeks ago, men of business would have been glad to put up 
with a simple statement that there was no surplus, no deficit, 
and no opportunity of revising the fiscal system. It is 
almost worth threepence in the pound to see the change in 
public opinion which has been effected by the spirit, the 
eloquence, and the resolute perseverance of an individual 
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member of the Government. If Mr. Grapstoye had not 
been in office, he would perhaps have achieved an equal 
triumph by ridiculing, exposing, and defeating all the doc- 
trines which he has now successfully vindicated against a 
host of unequal opponents. 


NATURAL BOUNDARIES. 
OW that the French slopes of the Alps have been ap- 


propriated in deference to the designs of nature, it is 
the turn of Germany to ask when she will be called onto rectify 
the mistake she has committed in pushing herself beyond the 
Rhine. Later on, our turn will come, and we shall have to 
consider whether nature meant our Imperial Friend to have 
Antwerp and to command the whole of our Eastern coast. But 
at present Germany, and especially Prussian Germany, knows 
that the nearest object of French covetousness is the Rhenish 
Provinces. No one in Prussia doubts for a moment that 
the struggle is sure to come if the Empire which is Peace 
lasts much longer. At any moment the Emperor can take 
up this very attractive work. The quarrel is ready made for 
him. Sardinia and Austria are sure to be on such terms 
that a goodnatured friend can easily get up a fight between 
them whenever he wishes. The liberator of Italy will assist 
in the attack on the Quadrilateral, and then Prussia must 
come to the defence. She was hastening, in her quiet way, 
to defend the Quadrilateral when the Peace of Villafranca 
was signed, and as it is obvious, now that Savoy is 
gone, that the Rhenish provinces will be the prize for 
which the French armies will next be set in motion, the first 
principles of self-interest must prompt her to come with all 
her strength to help Austria while her help can do any good. 
Lord Jonny Russet, very unjustly, gave Prussia last year 
one of those insulting lectures which were the favourite wea- 
pons of old English diplomacy, because she was preparing to 
take up the cause of Austria as her own. The issue has 
shown that the quarrel, after a certain point, must neces- 
sarily have been her own. France goes to war in Italy 
in order to get something that is not in Italy for herself. 
Prussia is set down in the black list as the next victim, and 
the Quadrilateral is as certainly a defence of the Rhine as 
Ehrenbreitstein is. If Austria were so mad as to make an 
attack on the new dominions of Vicror Emmanvet, or if the 
Sardinians, single-handed, were to sit down before the 
Quadrilateral, Prussia would leave Austria to manage her 
own affairs. But we may consider it as certain as anything 
can be about a German Power, that Prussia would declare war 
if France attempted to cross the Mincio. It is also certain 
that Louis Napo.ron could launch the Italians against the 
Quadrilateral, and thus begin the war if he wished. How- 
ever clearly statesmen like Cavour may see that Italy, in 
making an aggressive war at this juncture, would be merely 
acting as the tool of France, it is impossible that an Italian 
Parliament, stimulated to undertake a popular enterprise by 
the acts and encouragement of France, should long refrain 
from imposing its will on the most sensible Ministry that 
was ever formed. 

All this is clearly recognised in Germany, and it is there- 
fore worth while to see how far Germany is prepared to 
meet the storm. The Court of Berlin is in a state of un- 
disguised fear, and it is also in a state of helpless perplexity. 
The critical test of real war revealed the disheartening 
truth that the Prussian army required a complete reorgani- 
zation. The Recent had both the courage honestly to 
acknowledge this painful truth, and the sense to set 
about providing the best remedy he could. If a little 
breathing-time is given her, the army of Prussia will be not 
unworthy to meet a French army in the field. Whether 
officers or men would go into a great battle with much 
secret expectation of winning, may be doubtful; but 
they would fight well and hard, and a victory over them 
would be costly enough to give Lours Napoteon much 
cause for anxiety. But Prussia alone could offer no real 
resistance to France, and if any effectual opposition were to 
be made, it must come from the union of all Germany. 
Unfortunately, there is very little hope that Germany will 
be united. The old scheme of the Bund has quite broken 
down, and the League is now nothing more than the centre of 
all the rivalry, hatred, and jealousy that accompanies the 
struggle between Austria and Prussia for supremacy in 
Germany. Austria, inheriting the traditions of the old 
German Empire, affects to treat Prussia as a feudal lord 
treated a great vassal, and has, ever since the Peace 
of Villafranca, expressed the greatest animosity against 


her rival, because Prussia did not come to the rescue 
exactly at the time and in the way in which Austria bade her. 
Prussia, on the other hand, is conscious that she represents 
all that has most life and energy in Germany. She thinks 
th& the future is hers, and that she is destined to represent 
Germany in Europe. Two rivals, with such opposite views 
of their relative positions, are never likely to be in want of 
excellent grounds of quarrel, and the two great German. 
States not only find abundance of opportunities for small 
temporary disputes, but keep up a chronic sore in their 
standing disagreement as to the Constitution of Hesse. 
Practically, however, the variance between Prussia and 
Austria would soon settle itself, as one or the other must 
give way, were it not for the States of intermediate size, 
which are dignified with the name of kingdoms, and consider 
themselves too big and important to be absorbed in the 
political supremacy of either of the great German Powers. 
As Prussia is the rising State, and as the leaning of almost 
all German Courts is towards Austria, the hatred of these 
kingdoms is principally directed against Prussia. There is 
scarcely any step they would not take to defeat what they think 
the crafty machinations of the Court of Berlin. Last year, 
Prussia, during the war, refused to consider herself merely asa 
member of the German League. She claimed the privileges of 
a great European Power, and insisted that she would only go 
to war when she pleased. For the moment, the minor States of 
Germany found themselves compelled to follow her lead, but 
they have warmly resented her assumption of superiority, and 
the flame of jealousy has now reached such a height that 
it is by no means improbable that some of these minor States 
would prefer to place themselves under the protection of 
France rather than see Prussia recognised as their head. 
While such feelings animate the different members of the 
League, it is obvious that the coastitution of the Bund and 
the arrangement by which its forces are disposed of in 
time of war, is a source of the greatest danger to Germany. 
The whole Federal army is placed under the command of a 
eneral chosen by the League. As neither Austria nor 
russia would resign their pretensions, the probability is that 
a commander from one of the minor States would be selected. 
But he would not be likely to have much real authority. 
Austria and Prussia would, on the first error or the first sign 
of misfortune, withdraw troops which they would consider 
much too valuable to be sacrificed to the impossible object 
of keeping the Bund together. A confederation not ani- 
mated by a common spirit is certain to fall speedily to pieces 
in the face of danger, and, after standing perhaps one shock, 
the Federal army would melt away, ere | Germany dis- 
heartened by failure and perplexed by the inherent absurdity 
of her military arrangements. What Prussia wishes to 
effect is that this military system should be broken up 
altogether, and that there should be two German armies—one 
of the Northern States under the guidance of Prussia, and 
one of the Southern States under the guidance of Austria, 
The contingents of the minor States would thus be of some 
real use, and there can be little doubt that the result of a 
war would be to force on Germany the Sreepgenant which 
Prussia wishes her to adopt beforehand. But there is not the 
slightest human likelihood that Germany will consent to an 
scheme so sensible ; and, when war breaks out, the Federa 
system will still be found existing to impair the efficieney of 
the German soldiery, to cripple the action of the Powers that 
must in the long run bear the brunt of the battle, and, not, 


improbably, to carry the seeds of treachery and disaffection 


into the midst of the Confederation. : 
Prussia, therefore, although she knows her danger as well 


as a man does whose boat has yielded to the current of 


Niagara, is perfectly helpless. She can do nothing except 
exhibit to Europe the spectacle of a vacillation that brin 
her into contempt. She cannot break up the Bund in 
a time of peace. She cannot secufe the adhesion of her 
envious neighbours, who would find as much cause for joy as 
sorrow if the French were to march to-morrow into Berlin, 
She can do nothing more than let France and Europe guess 
that she will not henceforth separate her cause from that of 
Austria, if Austria, while acting on the defensive, is again 
attacked by France. If France were to go to war with 
many, the only prospect of an issue favourable to the Confede- 
ration would lie in the whole political arrangement of the 
country undergoing a thorough transformation. But such a 
change cannot come until after Germany has sustained the 
most terrible reverses and the most profound 
humiliation. There is very little c 
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remain passive while the struggle was going on. France 
may enlarge her boundaries to their natural limits for any- 
thing that Germany can do to prevent her. But will Russia 
and England remain passive? As to Russia, we do not 
pretend to speak with much confidence of a Power the 
policy of which is so distinct from our own. The 
Continental world is persuaded that England will not fight 
to save Germany; and probably a great portion of the 
English nation, in their present temper, would think that the 
Rhenish Provinces might as well go as Savoy. “The milk 
“ is spilt” on the borders of the Rhine, as it is on the crests 
of the Alps, and it can make no difference to England if the 
bigoted Catholics of Tréves and its neighbourhood are 
governed by a Catholic despot, and not by a Protestant and 
Constitutional Sovereign. But we may make up our minds 
that the contest for the Rhenish Provinces will really deter- 
mine the possession of Belgium and Antwerp. If Germany 
is exhausted and humbled—if she considers that she has done 
all that became her to uphold European independence, and 
may as well imitate her old allies and remain at peace—we 
can do nothing to preserve Belgium. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that, without Continental allies, we can keep the French 
from Antwerp. Possibly we may all make up our minds 
not to care about Antwerp or Belgium. It may be accepted as 
the true policy of England to defend only what can be de- 
fended by sea, and to have nothing to do with the Conti- 
nent. How dangerous this policy is, has, we believe, been 
little considered hy those who advocate it. But unless it 
is right—unless we are prepared to see France extended 
on all sides to the boundaries she claims as hers by nature— 
we must regard her next effort at extension as one that 
concerns ourselves, 


MEMORIALS OF GREAT MEN. 


N the course of the last few weeks, meetings have been 
held by the friends and admirers of two of the most con- 
siderable men who adorned England during the past half 
century. Hatam in literature, Mountstuart ELpHin- 
STONE in policy and letters, were amply great enough to 
deserve that their memory should be perpetuated ; but, at the 
same time, it is not quite safe to trust entirely for its per- 
petuation to the monuments which they erected with their 
own hands. While in the present day there is a passion for 
raking up every detail of the life and every patch of the 
dress of writers who wrote for what is now called the million 
and was once called the mob, an exactly contrary tendency 
prevails as to the inquirers who have had real influence on 
the current of human thought. We are in danger of know- 
ing too much about SreeLEand STerne, but who expects that 
Apam Siru and Bentuam will ever be more than mere 
names to us, though the first two will never do more for us 
than contribute to the amusement of an idle hour, while the 
last have left their impress on every institution by which our 
life is controlled, and on almost all the ideas which form our 
intellectual stock, if we have such a thing? The men who 
wrote without thinking are gaining a singularly pronounced 
individuality, while the men who did not write till they had 
thought are exposed to being, as it were, absorbed by their 
own books—to becoming mere links in the great chain of dis- 
covery by which the present is anchored to the past. In 
ELpurstone’s case there is an additional liability beyond 
that which lies in ambush for those who have embodied their 
efforts in their books. Besides being a great writer he was 
one of the greatest of administrators ; but then he was an 
Indian administrator, and in India the system and the re- 
sults have always obtained the admiration of the world at the 
expense of the individuals who formed the one and achieved 
the other. 

The first thought of persons who wish to secure for some- 
body the longest possible remembrance is to commemorate 
him in the most durable of substances. From the pyramid to 
the statue, stone has always appeared some sort of guarantee 
of immortality. Yet the immortality secured for a great 
English worthy by carving him in marble and setting him 
up in London is certainly not always an immortality of 
respect. England, English manners, and English climate, 
are a sad trial to statuary. The appreciation of statues cer- 
tainly began in a sense of the dignity and beauty of the 
human form, which cannot now be said to survive. It was 


helped by a costume which lent itself to the chisel with a 
facility which is lost in the stiffhabiliments of modern times, 
and it was aided by a climate which is unknown in our lati- 
tudes, Itis still the triumph of the highest art to overcome 


these difficulties, but the malignant influences which have 
presided over all (except a very few) of the attempts that 
have been made to provide London with monuments worthy 
of its importance as a city have given us hardly anything 
which, by its intrinsic excellence, is able to struggle against 
the drawbacks of our climate and our atmosphere, We con- 
fess we know nothing more melancholy than a marble states- 
man or a bronze general in a London square, full of faults in 
art, and with a large smut at the tip of his nose. Nor is 
the case greatly altered for the better if we remove him to 
the Abbey or the Cathedral. The relation between our 
ecclesiastical edifices and the effigies of the dead which they 
contain is not sufficiently settled or understood for the latter 
to have their proper impressiveness. Of the educated per- 
sons who attend in St. Paul’s or at Westminster on Sunday, 
much the greatest part would think it either extremely 
indecorous or extremely wrong to lodk off their prayer-books 
for the sake of studying the features of a MacauLay ora 
Netsoy. On the other hand, the little bands of gaping 
sightseers who make the round of the monuments on week- 
days belong exactly to that class of our countrymen which is 
incapable of appreciating any form of distinction or glory 
which is not being eulogized at the moment in the columns 
of the Zimes. They leave the building with the impression 
that they have seen so much hewn marble, and paid so much 
for seeing it. 

For great captains, by sea or land, no better monument 
can at present be devised, even in England, than a statue. 
Military glory has not yet quite shaken itself free from its 
old association with the personal prowess displayed in heroic 
single combats, and there will still be in most minds an impres- 
sion that the best way of perpetuating the memory of a com- 
mander is to give us the man himself, with all drawbacks 
on his presentment. It may be added, too, that a general 
or admiral has some slight advantage over civilians in the 
greater plasticity of his costume. But, when the great 
names of English literature are to be kept alive, it does seem 
to be almost time that we should get a step beyond statues, 
and see if we cannot carve our monuments out of materials 
which have a moral rather than a physical, a spiritual rather 
than a corporeal consistency. We observed that, at the 
ELPHINSTONE meeting, a gentleman suggested that the pro- 
posed memorial should be a scholarship at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or both, and few persons unconnected with our 
Universities can be aware how much this idea has to recom- 
mend it. We think we are within the mark when we say 
that some of the obscurest men who ever lived have obtained 
for themselves a virtual immortality by giving their names 
to foundations at Oxford and Cambridge. Who was Dean 
TIrELaND? Who was Dr. Bett? Who was Sir Rocrr 
Newpecate? Who was the SmitH who singled himself 
out from the indistinguishable herd of his namefellows by 
establishing the Cambridge “Smith's Prizes.” Year after year, 
the names of these persons excite the strongest interest in the 
flower of our countrymen, at the very time of life when 
greatness is most warmly appreciated. It may indeed be 
said that nothing of them is remembered except their names, 
and that the interest they inspire is no greater than that 
which a person in a-hurry to get to Clarges or Sackville street 
feels in the original Clarges or Sackville. But the reason of 
this is that these Eponymi of University contests were in 
their day so terribly obscure. Nothing, in our view, is more 
certain than that a really great name, associated with a 
University foundation, would secure for the man who bore 
it more interest, inquiry, and ultimate appreciation than the 
biggest statue on the biggest column in the biggest of English 
cities. In attempting to prevent the memory of a great 
author from perishing, it makes all the difference in the 
world whether your monument is such as occasionally to 
catch the eye of a busy bagman, or such as periodically to 
affect the imagination of serious students at the most critical 
period of their intellectual development. 

We do not dwell on the collateral usefulness which 
academical foundations would possess. The subscribers to 
the Etpuinsrone and Memorials are entitled to keep 
their main object strictly in view, and, if a statue or a mural 
monument seems to them to promote it better than a scholar- 
ship, they cannot be blamed for disregarding the incidental ad- 
vantages of the latter. Still, it should not be quite left out of 
sight that few investments of money would do more good in their 
way than an Extpurinstone Scholarship at either University 
for Oriental Languages and Literature, or a Hattam Uni- 
versity Scholarship at Oxford for Jurisprudence and Modern 
History. It may also be fairly remarked that one at least 
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of these modes of commemoration would have been preferred 
to all others by the man who is to be commemorated. 
Mr. Evpuinstone, during the later years of his life, lived so 
much in retirement, that perhaps it can scarcely be ascer- 
tained what his taste would probably have been ; but it is 
all but certain that Mr. Hatiam would have felt the utmost 
pleasure in having his name linked to such a foundation as 
we have described. The aged historian is known to have 
taken the greatest interest in the branches of study recently 
engrafted on the Oxford course ; and on one occasion we 
believe that he personally officiated as examiner in the 
School of Jurisprudence and Modern History. Under such 
circumstances, there cannot be much doubt what would have 
been his feeling towards that form of immortality which con- 
sists in having a perpetual succession of young men associate 
his name with their first initiation into those studies which 
he did so much in his lifetime to advance and adorn. 


THE CENTRAL ITALIAN VOTE. 


HE unanimity of the Central Italian voters in favour of 
annexation to Piedmont is not calculated to increese 
any confidence which may have been placed in the system of 
universal suffrage. Notwithstanding the superficial plausi- 
bility of the contrivance, no more unnatural test of public 
opinion has ever been devised. The application of the new- 
fangled appeal to the people involves the assumption that 
every individual has formed, on a doubtful question, a judg- 
ment so clear and deliberate that it is binding on him- 
self, on his countrymen, and on posterity. In the common 
uncertainties of life, prudent men generally postpone their 
decision, if possible, until they can ascertain whether the 
accomplishment of their wishes is practicable and expe- 
dient. The more complicated problems of political con- 
duct must always be solved with due regard to the balance 
of forces which has expressed itself in actual results. 
The fact that Tuscany has remained independent for a year 
is infinitely more significant than any ballot-ball which can 
be deposited in favour of annexation or against it. In the 
present instance, the vote is only objectionable as a precedent 
for the establishment of a vicious principle. The French 
Government has taken the opportunity to assert the in- 
defeasible legitimacy of titles founded on universal suffrage, 
and cases thay easily be suggested in which the voice of a 
multitude might serve as a pretext for wrongful aggression 
or interference. The Imperial throne would never have 
been founded on the votes of the French peasantry if its 
occupant had not already possessed all the power for which he 
only required a popular ratification. In Tuscany, the sum- 
mons to the place of voting was beaded by the name of Vicror 
EMMANUEL as the actual administrator of the Royal functions. 
The inhabitants of the country were never consulted on the 
exercise of sovereignty by which their rulers confined their 
choice to a separate organization as the alternative of an- 
nexation to Piedmont. Power belongs, rightfully or otherwise, 
according to the moral qualities of their acts, to those who 
have won it and maintained it. Ricaso1i and his colleagues, 
and net the peasants of the Apennines and the Arno, are the 
legitimate representatives of the wishes of Tuscany. No 
more fatal blow could be struck against national vigour and 
independence than the establishment of the Imperial or re- 
volutionary theory that all sovereignty is incomplete unless 
it is directly derived from the choice of a numerical majo- 
rity. On this occasion, Count Cavour and his coadjutors were 
certain beforehand of the response, and they can scarcely be 
blamed for affecting, as it suited their purpose, to recognise 
the paramount sanctity of the oracle. 

In Romagna, Farini would perhaps have done well to 
vary the issue by allowing a vote in favour of a return to 
the Papal allegiance. The advocates of the Holy See may 
plausibly complain that, as they desire neither annexation nor 
separate independence, they were denied the opportunity of 
giving expression to their avowed opinions. Although an 
absolute majority of the whole number of voters may pro- 
bably have declared themselves for the kingdom of Italy, the 
appearance, as in Tuscany, of a respectable minority would 
have authenticated the genuineness of the popular vote. On the 
whole, however, the result of the experiment must be considered 
satisfactory, and it may even be argued that, as there was an in- 
extricable knot to cut, universal suffrage was as rational 
a process as the obsolete appeal which was at different times 
made to Delphi, or to medizval Rome. It was time to take 
some step in advance; and as the Congress refused to 
assemble, Lord Joun RusszE.t’s proposal gave an impulse to 


the wise resolution to wait no longer on the caprices of 
France. The freedom allowed to voters may serve to confute 
the assertions of Count Recuperc and Lord Normansy that 
the general loyalty to the exiled Princes is only suppressed 
by a system of terror. Impartial observers derived a stronger 
assurance from the rank and character of the national leaders 
than any guarantee which can be furnished by the unanimous 
declarations of the populace ; but it may be fairly argued 
that two or three hundred thousand voters in favour of 
annexation can hardly have been driven to the ballot by force. 

It cannot be doubted that King Victor Emmanvet will 
at once assume the Crown which has been offered him by 
three million Italians. His own resolution and the perse- 
verance of his new subjects have thus far baffled the astute- 
ness of France and set the hostility of Austria at defiance. 
The same reasons which have prevented any active inter- 
ference on the part of his enemy or his ally will still leave 
the Kine at liberty to occupy his enlarged dominions with- 
out the immediate risk of annoyance. Many years may 
elapse before the existence of Upper Italy is universally ac- 
knowledged as an element in the public law of Europe, but 
England will recognise the new Monarchy as soon as it 
assumes a visible shape. Nor has any considerable Power 
ever suffered serious inconvenience from the affected blind- 
ness of hostile Governments to its existence. Any real or 
apparent difficulty ov the part of France will be removed 
within a few months by some change in the Imperial policy, 
or by a new disclosure of secret intentions; and Prussia and 
Russia will accord to a Government reigning in fact the 
respect which they prudently withhold from the nominee of 
universal suffrage. 

The reported consent of Sardinia to the alienation of the 
Transalpine Provinces tends to confirm the suspicion that 
the opposition to the Tuscan annexation was but a part of 
the arrangement which has been disrespectfully described as 
“the cross of Savoy.” The acceptance of a gift or bribe from 
one of two parties in the crisis of a struggle generally fur- 
nishes sufficient evidence of a promise to support his pre- 
tensions. Count Cavour would never have made the con- 
cession at the present moment, except for the purpose of 
binding his slippery ally to the Italian cause. It is not im- 
probable that still more ambitious hopes will be founded on 
a renewed alliance with the conqueror of Austria. A second 
campaign, ending in the conquest of Venetia, is the main 
object of all Italian ambition, notwithstanding the inevitable 
dangers which would follow on the renewal of the 
war. The English Government has done its duty in 
urging more prudent counsels, and there is reason to ho} 
that, for once, Italian temerity will be corrected by the back- 
wardness of the French. The peaceful consolidation of the 
enlarged kingdom will be a task worthy to occupy the 
undivided attention of the ablest statesman. On the 
southern frontier of the kingdom abundant difficulties will 
arise, independently of any quarrel with Austria. The Popg 
and the King of Napxes will regard the Sardinian dynasty 
with undisguised enmity, while the sympathy of their 
subjects for their formidable neighbour will furnish addi- 
tional occasions of trouble. It is fortunate that the annexa- 
tion has been practically decided before the occurrence of 
any new outbreak in Central or Southern Italy, 


MR. WILSON’S CURRENCY PROJECT. 


HE minute of Mr. Witson on the proposed Indian 

currency, which the Government have hitherto declined 
to produce to the House of Commons, is exactly what might 
have been expected from its author. The project which he 
has sketched shows an unbounded appreciation of the impor- 
tance of a paper currency, coupled with a rather lax estimate 
of the means by which its convertibility is to be, if possible, 
insured. Mr. Witson, though he always struggled with 
more ingenuity than success against the severe, but sound, 
currency code which is embodied in the Act of 1844, has 
nothing in common with the school which dreams of indefi- 
nite wealth and perennial prosperity as the certain conse- 
quences of unlimited issues. To the extent of asserting the 
paramount importance of keeping bank-notes always con- 
vertible, de facto no less than de jure, Mr. Witson has always 
been in perfect accord with the most resolute supporters of 
Peet's currency policy. The sole difference between Mr, 
Witson and the straitest school of political economists 
was that, while they insisted that convertibility could 
only be assured by withdrawing a million of notes for 
every million of coin which left the country, he had 
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persuaded himself that the same object could be at- 
tained by a reserve which should, according to law, bear 
always a fixed proportion to the amount of the Government 
issues, That Mr. Wixson was in error in his theory, and 
that the form of his Indian scheme is in some degree traceable 
to this false philosophy, is beyond all question ; but it does 
not follow that a financial experiment in India is necessarily 
bad because it may have been suggested by a misconception 
of the principles which! regulate the flow of bullion in a 
country like England, 

The laws of political economy, whether relating to 
bullion or any other commodity, are in their nature uni- 
versal ; and when the paper circulation of India shall have 
developed itself to the proportions to which we are accustomed 
at home, the same safeguards which are needed here will be 
equally essential there to guard against the fatal contingency 
of an excessive issue. Mr. Witson’s scheme is to put out 
Government notes to any extent to which the people may be 
disposed to take them, and to provide for their convertibility 
by retaining in the Treasury one-third of the amount in 
silver coin or bullion. As a permanent regulation, this 
would be as unsafe in Calcutta as in London ; but during 
the early stages of the experiment, it is obvious that our 
English system of balancing the paper circulation against a 
fixed amount of securities and a fluctuating margin of specie 
would be quite inapplicable. Why do we fix the amount of 
notes issued against securities at fourteen and a half millions ? 
Simply because experience has proved that, happen what 
may, less than that amount of note circulation cannot possibly 
suffice for the daily wants of commerce. Substantially, the 
whole currency of the commercial stratum of English society 
is paper. Except as small change, no gold is ordinarily used 
at all. Trade must have at all times a certain amount of 
circulating medium; and as in England that medium is, in 
fact, composed of paper, it is a perfectly safe calculation that 
the amount of notes floating about in the pockets of the 
people cannot fall below a limit which experience has shown 
to be somewhat in excess of the ‘present issue of unsecured 
notes, Butall this reasoning falls to the ground when applied 
to a country where a paper circulation forms only an insig- 
nificant proportion of the entire currency. It may seem para- 
doxical, but is not the less true, that the system which is 
perfectly safe with an ample note circulation would be altoge- 
ther inadequate to insure the convertibility of a scanty issue 
of notes. If half the Bank notes in England were suddenly 
transformed into sovereigns, and if merchants acquired the 
habit of using gold and paper indiscriminately, we should no 
longer be as safe with 7,000,000/. of unsecured notes as we 
now are with double that amount. We should know then, as 
now, that 14,500,000/. at least of circulation must always be 
afloat ; but we could not say that half of this would necessa- 
rily consist of paper, and it would be quite possible that society 
might keep its minimum wants supplied with coin while bring- 
ing every single note to the Bank to be exchanged for bullion. 
For a time India must be in a still more uncertain condi- 
tion. With perhaps 5,000,000/. of notes and 50,000,000/. of 
coin in actual use for the purposes of commerce, there would 
be nothing to prevent every one of those notes from being 
presented at any moment for payment. If, therefore, the 
amount issued against Government securities were fixed even 
as low as 1,000,000, there would not at once be the same 
certainty of the notes being always convertible which is felt 
here with more than 14,000,000/. unrepresented by coin or 
bullion. To obtain absolute safety with a paper circulation 
in partial use, it would be necessary to support the whole 
issue by an exactly equal amount of stored-up specie. 

Whether the gains to be realized by a bolder policy are 
worth the risk which will attend them, may perhaps be 
questioned ; but this much must be conceded to Mr. Witson 
-that when once he had resolved to venture on issuing 
unsecured notes at all, he was quite right, in the present 
circumstances of India, to set aside the principle on which 
our currency is regulated, in favour of what may be called 
the banking method of making the reserve proportional to 
the total liabilities. The great danger is that a system 
which, if admissible at all, is right only as a temporary 
expedient, may, by the force of custom, be continued after 
the paper circulation of India shall have assumed such 
dimensions as to be ripe for the application of our currency 
laws. Some hazard, too, the amount of which it is not easy 
to estimate, will be incurred in the introductory stages of 
the experiment. A note circulation of small extent is 
certain to be a class circulation ; and it may fairly be con- 
jectured that the merchants and bankers of the Presidency 


towns will for some time be the holders of the great bulk 
of the Government issue. If a drain of specie should 
occur, there might be ample stores of silver in the country, 
but the persons through whom the export operations 
would be conducted would be just the very class which 
had monopolized the use of Bank-notes. Their readiest 
way of obtaining bullion for export would be to present 
their notes for payment; and a run upon the Treasury, 
followed perhaps by a panic, might thus be the conse- 
quence of the most trifling disturbance in the rate of 
exchange. Some security against casualties such as this 
would be obtained by pushing out the notes as freely as 
possible at first, so as to give them a general instead of a 
merely local and sectional circulation. After a time, the 
large extent of the country would be a considerable pro- 
tection against sudden panics, and it is quite possible that 
the proposed reserve of one-third in bullion may be sufficient 
to avert disaster. Some danger there will be, and must be 
at first in any plan except the costly one of backing every 
note with an equivalent amount of rupees. But when the 
earlier years of the experiment have been tided over, and 
the paper circulation of India shall have attained its full 
dimensions, it will be in the power of the Government to apply 
the principles which have been so serviceable here, and which 
would have been so much more serviceable if the courage had 
not been wanting to enforce them without flinching. 

In considering Mr. Wuitson’s project we have regarded 
the bullion, and that alone, as the basis on which the 
notes are to be secured. The fund which he proposes to form 
is to consist of one-third silver and two-thirds Government 
securities. But, except asa matter of convenience, a Govern- 
ment is not a whit the better able to cash its notes 
by having any amount of its own bonds in the strong-box. 
The Calcutta Treasury may be considered always to hold 
in posse that precise amount of Government stock which it 
would be able at the moment to force upon the market ; 
and, whatever might be the amount of the public loan which 
stood in the name of the Issue Department, the operation of 
selling securities to meet a drain would be simply borrowing 
moneyat interest to pay off promissory notes which circulated 
without interest. So long as the Government had credit, this 
could be done, whether the Commissioners of the Bank of 
Issue were or were not in possession of public securities ; 
and, if the Government were without credit, as sometimes 
happens at Calcutta, the securities, of course, would be as 
worthless as blank paper. This part of the scheme is, there- 
fore, a mere travesty of the plan pursued here, where the 
functions of issue are performed by a body which is, in form, 
a corporation distinct from the Government. Tlfe whole 
meaning of the securities held against notes by the Bank of 
England is, in substance, that the credit of the country, and 
not only that of the Bank, is indirectly pledged for the con- 
vertibility ‘of every note. But, as the Government of India 
is to issue its own notes, the provision that it shall hold against 
them a certain amount of its own obligations is utterly 
nugatory, except so far as it may induce the natives to place 
more confidence in the good faith of the experiment. Upon 
the whole, it would, we think, be more prudent to commence 
the experiment by maintaining a reserve of specie equal to 
the full amount of the issue, and to postpone the realization 
of direct profit from the scheme until it was sufficiently ex- 
tended to allow of the application of the same principles by 
which the paper circulation of this country is regulated. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


NIVERSAL suffrage is best described as an ingenious 

contrivance for making free institutions ridiculous. 
The person who, if he did not exactly discover universal 
suffrage, at all events detected the most unexpected use 
which might be made of it, is naturally the best judge of the 
applications of which his principle is capable ; and accord- 
ingly we listen with the readiest submission to the Emperor 
of the Frencu when he informs the world what universal 
suffrage can result in, and what it can’t—where it is applicable, 
and where it is not. There are some people who are foolish 
enough to be angry when M. THouvenen writes to M. DE 
Cavour that universal suffrage is out of place where two 
sovereigns agree on a transfer of territory, or when M. 
GranpGuILLor proclaims that it has only reference to the 
internal affairs of a community and has no relation to its 
foreign concerns. Such dicta strike these hasty thinkers as 
downright impudent, and they go on to tell you that the 
one thing which irritates them more than the unqualified 
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triumph of crime in France is the unqualified triumph of 
impudence in that country. But the persons who give 
themselves this unnecessary pain are evidently under the in- 
fluence of a delusion which they ought to consider exploded. 
They have still some lingering belief in a connexion 
between universal suffrage and liberty, and are hurt at the 
apparent profanation of a phrase which continues, in 
their view, to partake of the sacredness of freedom. The 
proper alleviation for this state of mind is to discard alto- 
gether an unreal and imaginary association. We ourselves 
are quite prepared for any absurdity to which a widely- 
extended franchise may lead, and we recognise the Emperor 
of the Frencu as a great authority on the nature and number 
of the practical paradoxes which may be expected from it. 
No better opportunity than the present could possibly be 
selected for publishing some rule on the subject newer and 
more nonsensical than all the rest. It did appear, for a few 
weeks, as if universal suffrage were about to invest itself 
with unusual respectability by helping on the cause which is 
dearest to all that is eminent for intellect, character, and sta- 
tion in Italy. lt was quite time, therefore, to come forward 
with a declaration that universal suffrage has nothing to say 
to questions of national independence and national honour. 
It may be assumed as certain that the Emperor of the 
Frencu will not, if he can help it, give the people of Savoy 
a voice in the settlement of their destiny. Indeed, at the 
moment at which we write, the probability is that 
French troops will enter Savoy as soon as the King of 
Piepmont has, by any overt act, declared his acceptance of 
the Tuscan sovereignty. But, whether Savoy is transferred 
by the vote of an illiterate and bigoted majority, or by the 
will of a monarch in this case too forgetful of his honour, is 
quite immaterial to anybody who looks at the transfer from 
an English point of view. The shocking—we may almost 
say, the dreadful—reflection to an Englishman is that a 
certain number of freemen are about to be subjected, against 
their will, to the tyranny which prevails in France. What 
does it matter how large or how small the number of dis- 
sentients is? Shall not twenty, shall not ten, shall not two, 
believers in liberty save that doomed commonwealth from 
the living death of Napoleonic rule? In this case at least, 
the Constitutionalists have no faults to expiate. Deepas is 
our pity for the flower of French intellect withering under 
the shadow of the idol which the multitude has set up, and 
condemned to last just long enough to understand that a new 
generation is growing up to take their place without faith in 
anything but money, or taste for anything but profligacy, we 
cannot forget how wilful was the error which has led after it 
all these miserable consequences. It was not the peasantry 
which by itself brought back the Bonapartrses. Lovis 
Napo.eon was rendered possible by the affected reverence 
of the Constitutional party, from 1815 to 1848, for the 
memory of the man who never mentioned liberty but to 
blaspheme it ; and he was rendered inevitable in 1848 by 
that coalition between the peasants and the Moderates which 
was formed to exclude Cavaicnac from the Presidency. No 
such sin against knowledge and principle can be laid to the 
charge of the Constitutionalists in Savoy. None of those 
who deride or rejoice over their awful fate pretend to say 
they have deserved it. They are simply sacrificed to the 
ambition of France, and (we must say) to the selfishness of 
the Italians. No sort of excuse is offered for giving them 


‘up, except a faint assertion—which, by the way, is more 


faintly made every day—that they consent to their immola- 
tion. The consent meant is only the artificial and conven- 
tional consent which is given by an enlightened minority 
when its natural rights are taken away by the vote of an 
ignorant and careless multitude. But, such even as it is, 
appearances seem to show that it will not be asked. 

If we really cannot move a finger to prevent this terrible 
wrong, let the language, at all events, for very shame, be for- 
borne in which some of us speak of it. The Pharisee who 
passed quietly on the other side of the way behaved with 
exemplary decency to the traveller that had fallen among 
thieves, compared with certain Englishmen who are just now 
watching the victim of our Imperial highwayman. The 
Times positively exults over the immense saving in oi] and 
wine which we shall effect by not coming to his assistance. 
The sole respectable argument whick is used to reconcile us 
to inaction is that of the philo-Italians, who contend that the 
cession of Savoy is, on the whole, a good bargain for liberty. 
If freedom loses on one side of the Alps, it is strengthened 
(they argue) on the other. But Italians have not a shadow 
of a right to be enfranchised at the expense of Savoyards, 


Two, three, or four millions of men have no right to fortify 
a newly-won independence in Tuscany, the Duchies, and the 
Romagna by depriving even as many thousands in Savoy of 
liberties which can now boast of a respectable anti- 
quity. If the contrary conclusion is the correct one, 
it is, of course, not possible to gainsay for one in- 
stant the reasoning of writers like M. pz MonTaLeMBERT 
and M. Vitteman, who insist that the Romagnese are bound 
to submit to the tyranny of the Papal Government rather 
than jeopardize the major interests of the multitudinous 
Catholic world. Enthusiastic partisans of the Italian cause, 
whose good wishes, like French territory, have their “ natural 
“boundaries,” must be reminded that, for all they know, 
Savoy includes patriots as pure, as generous, and as devoted 
as Italy herself. Reposing in the fancied security of freedom, 
she may not have had occasion to call on her citizens for the 
display of the peculiar talents which have recently found so 
brilliant a field in Italy; but for all that, it may well be 
that among the Savoyards there are captains as resolute as 
GaRiBALDI, administrators as prudent as Farr, and states- 
men as energetic as Cavour. It would he altogether 
monstrous to assume that Vicror EmMANUEL, as representa- 
tive of Italy, is entitled to hand over the possible country of 
such men as these to the sovereignty of a Monarch under 
whom GariBALpI goes to the guillotine, Fartnt is shipped 
for Cayenne, and Cavour wastes his life in sterile grumbling 
at political evening-parties. If the Kixe and leading suk- 
jects of the great Italian Kingdom which is about to le 
formed feel no remorse at securing their objects by the 
enslavement of (let us say) a couple of thousand free 
Savoyards, their Constitutional history begins with as black 
an omen as ever boded disaster to national enterprise. 


THE FUSION OF LAW AND EQUITY. 


O one who has watched, however carelessly, the course 
of Law Reform during the last ten years, can have 
fuiled to discover its inevitable tendency towards a fusion 
of the two systems of Law and Equity into which 
English jurisprudence has been so strangely divided. There 
is always conservatism enough in every class where its own 
traditions and interests are concerned, and it is not at all 
surprising that a close profession like the Bar should have 
manifested at first some unwillingness to depart from its 
old paths. But all this is changed, and we now see almost 
every lawyer of any eminence ready to throw aside pro- 
fessional prejudices and to prepare the way, by gradual 
reforms, for the ultimate amalgamation of the rival Courts. 
The real question at this moment is, not whether an anoma- 
lous distinction shall be sooner or later abolished, but how 
the desired union can be most safely accomplished, and what 
should be the ultimate form of the Court which will have 
to combine the technical precision of law with the higher 
tone and larger views of equitable jurisprudence. 

It is very easy to say how the grand object of our law 
reformers ought not to be pursued. The judicial institutions of 
a country will not bear rough handling. They affect both 
the moral and material condition of the people more directly 
than any political arrangements ; and the adoption of the 
five points of the late lamented Charter would have 
been a less revolutionary measure than a sudden arbitrary 
change in the legal and equitable principles which regu- 
late the private rights of individual members of society. 
Some very impetuous law reformers have occasionally in- 
dulged in projects for abolishing Courts of Law and Courts 
of Equity by the first clause of a new organic statute, and deve- 
loping out of their own consciousness, or from the ruins of the 
old systems, some brand new scheme of jurisprudence which 
would sit like a ready-made coat upon the unlucky shoulders 
of society. But it is quite clear that we cannot afford ex- 
periments of this kind. The most envenomed slanderers of 
the law, unless they are utterly ignorant of the whole subject, 
admit that in the legal, and still more in the equitable juris- 
prudence of this country, principles of the highest value are 
embodied, and that the essential reform which is needed here, 
is not so much an alteration of our law as a reorganization 
of the machinery of justice. Law tempered by equity is, 
after all, the most upright, though perhaps the mostanomalous, 
code in the world ; and if the necessary reformation of the 
procedure of the Courts could not be effected without oblite- 
rating the traditions and destroying the landmarks of the 
law which they declare, it would be a thousand times better 
to retain a just system, however clumsily worked, than to 
improvise the most machinery in the world for the 
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administration of a crude and inequitable code. Unpro- 
fessional zealots for law reform are very apt to forget 
that no legal system ever was, or ever can be, wholly em- 
bodied in written or printed books. Much both of law and 
of equity lives in the traditions of the Courts ; and if you 
were to sweep away the Courts of Westminster or the 
Court of Chancery at a blow, and at the same time hope to 
preserve the principles of law or equity for the guidance of 
some new tribunal, you would soon discover that the letter 
without the spirit would be all that such a model Court 
would inherit from the past. 

The moral of all this is so plain that we should be ashamed 
to dwell upon it at so much length if it had not been utterly 
lost sight of in the first attempt at law reform on which the 
present Lorp CHANCELLOR has ventured. Obviously, if we de- 
sire to get rid of the anomaly of a double judicature, we must 
teach the Courts of Law and Equity to grow daily into more 
harmony with each other. It is idle to indulge in the dream 
that we can single out one of the two for destruction, and 
hand over its doctrines and principles as you might hand 
over a library to the favoured survivor. There is but one 
way in which the spirit of any system of laws can be infused, 
so to speak, into a new body, and that is by gradual assimi- 
lation. Courts of Equity may acquire, by degrees, the apti- 
tude of Courts of Law for the investigation of facts; and 
Common Law Courts may gradually learn to handle the 
equitable doctrines which they have been trained to despise. 
The greater part of the reforms which have been introduced 
of late years have recognised these truths. Step by step the 
jurisdiction of each Court has been extended further and 


further into the domain of the other ; and the region which 
comes under the concurrent jurisdiction of law and equity is 
already of very wide extent, and might without danger be en- 
larged so as to enable each tribunal to deal with every 


possible question which could arise between man and man. 
The effect even of this sweeping change would for a time be 
very small. Each Court would be most competent in the 
business to which it was accustomed, and for the sake of 
which its forms were constructed. Equity would still haunt 
the Court of Chancery, and the Queen’s Bench would still | 
assert its supremacy in the technicalities of law. But year | 
after year the distinction would be less marked. Each 
Court would range over a wider and wider field, and would 
accommodate its procedure to its new duties. Starting from 
widely different points both in principle and practice, they 
could not but come at last toa common goal ; and when law | 
and equity had thus in fact fused themselves, it would be time | 
for the Legislature to step in and abolish a nominal distinction | 
which no longer had any real significance. 
If ever the much-talked-of fusion is to be effected, it can | 
only be by such a gradual enlargement of the concurrent | 
jurisdiction of both Courts. Lord Campsext has, unfortu- | 
| 

| 

| 


nately, framed his Law and Equity Bill on a diametrically 
opposite principle. He has observed that certain depart- 
ments of justice have been parcelled out between the Courts 
of Common Law and Chancery which might just as well be | 
administered in their entirety by a single tribunal. He pro- | 
poses, accordingly, to effect this object by annihilating the | 
jurisdiction of his own Court over subjects which it has | 
handled for centuries, and handing over the same duties for | 
the future to the exclusive care of the Courts of Law. The 
effect of this undoubtedly will be to destroy the principles of 
equity which it is sought thus rudely to transfer. It would 
be as reasonable to attempt to transplant an oak which had 
flourished for ages in its own soil as to endeavour, by Act of 
Parliament, to infuse in an instant the spirit of Equity into 
Courts which can only, by the gradual education of expe- 
rience, become familiar with doctrines which, from the earliest 
times, they have obstinately repudiated. One specimen of the 
changes which Lord CampsELt desires to introduce will serve 
to illustrate the fatal character of his ill-digested measure. 

It has always been a maxim of the Common Law to 
confine itself to remedial as distinguished from preventive 
justice. Ifa neighbour does me an actual injury, I can go 
to a Court of Law and get compensation for the wrong I 
have suffered. But if he merely prepares and threatens to 
damage me, the Court will not interpose to stay the contem- 
plated injury before it is committed. ‘To remedy this defect 
of the Common Law, Equity steps in to administer preventive 
justice, and restrains by injunction the commission of the 
wrong. To a great extent this jurisdiction is of a discre- 
tionary character, and the Court of Chancery has gradually 
trained itself to discriminate with much nicety between the 
cases where an immediate prohibition is called for and those 


where the risk of acting on a primd facie case would be too 
great to justify so violent an interference. It has so framed 
its procedure that, in a pressing case, an ex parte injunction 
may be obtained in a few hours, and the rights of the parties 
fully discussed and determined within a week. This ma 
chinery has worked extremely well, and Lord CampBELL 
would greatly improve the Common Law Courts if he could 
induce them to administer with equal promptitude and dis- 
cretion the protective justice which is now only to be found 
in the Court of Chancery. By giving a concurrent jurisdiction 
over such matters, an opportunity would be afforded for the 
gradual assimilation of these equitable principles ; and any im- 
perfectious in the early working of the scheme would be cor- 
rected by the example and the influence of a Court which has 
already found the means to perfect its system of preventive 
justice. But instead of proceeding on this footing, Lord Camp- 
BELL proposes to prohibit the exercise of this jurisdiction by 
the Court which has matured it, in the vain expectation that 
it will flourish in an instant, at his bidding, in a new and 
uncongenial soil. This is only one of many branches of 
Equity which it is proposed to lop off in this summary 
fashion ; and the result will be, that instead of sowing the 
seed of a beneficial jurisdiction in the domain of Common Law, 
he will, if he succeeds in passing his Bill, destroy the very life 
of the system which he seeks so abruptly to transplant. 
Experience has more than confirmed the worst fears which 
can be entertained of the consequences of such a project. 
A large equitable jurisdiction has already been bestowed on 
the Common Law Courts, and a similar extension has been 
granted to the Court of Chancery into what was once the 
exclusive field of law. But neither of the rival tribunals 
has yet shown much aptitude in the exercise of its new 
functions. Equitable Pleas almost invariably break down at 
law, and suits for damages are pretty certain to come to 
grief in Equity. The only cure for this is patience. Each 
Court will in time learn something from the other, and the 
fusion so much talked of will at last be silently effected. 
But if all law were transferred exclusively into Chancery, 
and all equity into the Court of Queen’s Bench, neither 
Court would have the means of studying the practice and 
the principles of the other, and both law and equity 
would degenerate into hopeless confusion. By forbid- 
ding Equity judges any longer to touch subjects with which 
they alone have hitherto been familiar, Lord CAMPBELL takes 


/a dangerous stride in this direction. The risk, too, is 


wantonly incurred, because, by adhering to the plan hitherto 
pursued of enlarging the concurrent jurisdiction of the 
Courts, all the good he aims at would be obtained without 
the serious mischief which his Bill threatens to produce. 
Where there are two Courts between which a suitor may 
choose, the common sense of the public will soon carry each 
particular branch of litigation to the tribunal which shows 
itself best able to dispose of it; and if it be true that the 
Courts of Common Law possess by intuition a superior 
aptitude for administering equity, there is not the least 
necessity for annihilating a jurisdiction in the Court of 
Chancery which would in that case speedily die out of itself. 
If it is Lord Campset’s ambition to write the autobio- 
graphy of the last of the Chancellors, the course he has taken 
is intelligible enough. But if he desires to graft upon the 
Common Law stock the more comprehensive and liberal 
doctrines of his distinguished predecessors on the woolsack, 
he will beware of destroying or crippling the Court which is, 
and for a long time must remain, the sole repository of the 
spirit and traditions of equity, without which the law of 
England would be the harshest and narrowest system of juris- 
prudence which ever prevailed in a civilized country. 


USEFULNESS. 
A POPULAR writer has esau entered his protest against 
e 


usefulness. ‘It is the iron-rule in our day,” he says, “to 
require an object and purpose in life. It insists upon everybody 
adding somewhat, a mite perhaps, but earned by incessant effort, 
to an accumulated pile of usefulness of which the only use will 


' be to burden our posterity with even heavier thoughts and more 


inordinate labour than our own.” There is scarcely any senti- 
ment that to many ears would sound so strange. To be useful is 
the aim of life—the sum of practical religion. What can be meant 
by our accumulating a pile of usefulness that will weigh down 
posterity? ‘The writer is, however, not a person who uses words 
that are unmeaning, nor does he utter thoughts that are ever 
destitute of plausibility. Even the most prosaic person must 
feel that there have been other remarks scattered about here 
and there in modern literature which he recollects to have been 
in unison with this disparagement of usefulness. The good prac- 
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tical people do not have it all their own way. Accustomed as 
they are to sing each other's praise, they yet catch occasionally a 
faint whisper of censure. hat is the value of usefulness, and 
how it has come to assume its place in modern ethics, is too wide 
a question to examine satisfactorily here. But we may offer a 
few observations, the object of which will be to throw some light 
on the grounds which, as the opponents of usefulness consider, 
render it open to attack, and to examine very cursorily what is 
the residuum in usefulness which, after all that is objected to is 
pared away, must be considered as protected from censure. 

In the first place, it may be observed thst there are many 
characteristics of usefulness which stamp it as the product of a 
particular time. It is evidently related to the philosophy that 
pronounced the object of human existence to be the attainment 
of the greatest happiness for the greatest number. But by the 
greatest happiness is practically understood the greatest attainable 
amount of what most honest men care for; and usefulness, there- 
fore, comes to mean the business of imparting to others the greatest 
attainable amount of daily comfort, decent morals, and religious 
instruction. As little can it be doubted that the activity displayed 
in usefulness is very much the same kind of activity that is dis- 
played in the operations of trade. To conduct our heavenly 

usiness and that of others diligently, and to keep the pot of earthly 
business boiling all the time, is the modern ideal. Men have erected 
business habits into a sort of screen between themselves and 
futurity. The wish to do right may grow, but the sense of awe 
at another world is rapidly decreasing. It is not only that the 
inhabitants of the modern world have no time to think of futurity, 
but really their business arrangements for both worlds are so 
food that they need not trouble themselves much about anything 

ut what is before them. When we consider how completely 
this deadens the highly-wrought religious feeling that pervaded 
the times when piety, and not usefulness, was in fechion, we 
can understand that those who approve of this highly-wrought 
feeling complain of that theory of life which has -extinguished 
the ardour of sentiment, the ecstasy and enthusiasm which they 
look on as so ennobling to man. ‘The useful people have always, 
it must be remembered, got a good answer ready for every 
objection made to their system. They say, with much justice, 
that the exalted feeling which lives in the poetry and pictures 


of other times, and which gave a peculiar colouring to so 


many great characters, was accompanied by very serious draw- 
backs in the individuals, and even at best only benefited, or was 
found in, a very few exceptional persons ; while they look to the 
mass of men, and decline to aim too high, because they wish to 
do good widely. We will not enter into the controversy, but 
it is obvious that those who thirst after something nobler and 
more exciting than average comfort and decent morals are natu- 
rally at variance with the spirit that makes usefulness the end of 
life. Who can deny that the life of a prayerful recluse, or a 
painter painting sacred subjects without pay, is a ridiculously 
unbusinesslike existence ? 

The form which usefulness takes with us is also manifestly 
connected with the talking habits of a free country. It vents 
itself in ali manner of public overflowings. For every object 
under the sun there is a company or society, with secretaries and 
mother societies, and branches and deputy-secretaries ; and there 
are meetings to be held, and resolutions to be moved, and in 
fact a perfect deluge of business of all sorts to be got through. 
It seems to outsiders as if a view of human life must be rather 
limited that reveals itself perpetually in little parodies of the 
British constitution. Nor is that other doctrine to which the 
author whom we have quoted so much objects—that all men 
ought to have a purpose in life—less exposed to the criticism 
that it is new and evidently framed to meet a particular 
occasion. It first appeared in the language of ardent and 
benevolent persons, who were placed by the effects of con- 
temporary and slightly preceding thinkers in advance of a 
generation that had not taught itself to think at all on 
the highest matters of human interest. Many phrases came 
into vogue all expressing the same idea, and all proceeding 
from the desire of these instructors of their times to permeate 
the mass of unheeding society with new thoughts. Every- 
thing was exalted by reference to the great object of life, 
to the vocation of humanity, to the divine mission of man 
or woman. Narrowly examined, these phrases had not 
much in them. For the duty of men to their neigh- 
bours and their prospects after death were not in the least 
changed by telling them they had a mission. But the notion of 
a mission was not exactly superfluous, for it added the encourage- 
ment of a quasi-official position as an inducement to the prosecu- 
tion of temporal and spiritual interests in a businesslike 
manner. It involved a mixture of being attached to the school 
of the prophets with being placed on a committee. The men 
who started the phrases were by no means of the businesslike 
school. They were sincerely enthusiastic, and excepting that 
they were affected by the taste for grandiloquence, not in 
sentences, but in words, that somated | both in England and 
France twenty years ago, they were only using language in 
complete accordance with their own characters. But popular 
phrases bear, not the meaning with which they issue from their 
authors, but that in which they are accepted by those who give cur- 
rency to them; and no one who reflects on the matter can doubt 
that these phrases of man’s mission, and so forth, were looked 
on as having revealed something new, grand, and cheerful about 
human life, and that they were employed to give a vague 


poetical hue to that phase of virtuous activity which attains its 
prominent type in the usefulness of the English philanthropist. 
It also deserves considering who the leading representatives 
of usefulness are, and what is the standard of excellence useful- 
ness has raised up for us. There can be little question that 
a religious banker or brewer is the typically useful man, and 
that he is the real model of goodness, mee f the real object of 
admiration in the present day. There are sections of English 
society in which he would be considered to have superiors. In 
educated society, Mr. Mill, for example, holds a higher place 
than a good brewer; in most counties the Lord-Lieutenant is 
more looked up to; in the general society of London a great 
traveller, or statesman, or commander, is made more of. Buta 
religious brewer or banker—a man who is useful, and honour- 
able, and very mch—is the man most unfeignedly honoured by 
the greatest number of Englishmen in the yreatest number of 
ranks. They like him in every way. He is punctual, and to be 
depended on. His pockets are open. He is always ready to 
move resolutions, and to thank or take the chair. Englishmen 
like his great readiness to fill up their leisure by presiding at the 
meetings they invent for him. They like the simple pattern of 
the trousers in which he holds his endless bank-notes. They like 
his saving sixpence on afly and giving a thousand pounds toa “truly 
pious” object. They like his modestly solemn jokes and his affable 
pleasantries with missionaries and Scripture-readers. Perhaps 
they rather over-estimate him, and fondle him sometimes into a 
busy fool; but the man is in himself a good creature often, and 
worthy of a friendly judgment. But an admirer of the past 
may think that the pious banker is rather a poor idol after all 
that the human race has seen and known. Heis also so palpably 
the hero of a passing age. He is the Mahomet of the ten-pound 
householders. As Queen Elizabeth said she could unfrock as 
well as frock her bishops, so we may guess that by his first 
Reform Bill Lord John Russell frocked the religious brewer, and 
by his second Reform Bill he will unfrock him. Let us hope 
that in another century English bankers and brewers will be as 
good as now, and even more successful and absorbed in accumu- 
lating money they cannot a but the day of their glory will 
be over, and England will have found out some other saints to 
worship, and some other virtue than that of usefulness to admire. 
This theory of usefulness is, in fact, nothing more than a 
very amiable device for turning the wealth of England into a 
ood channel, and keeping it from a bad channel, into which it 
fad very nearly passed. ere was at one time a very great 
danger lest the enormous wealth of the country should only 
strengthen the barrier between the rich and poor—lest it should 
have either been hoarded, to produce a —. randeutr like 
that of the Dutch, or squandered in the last follies of riotous 
living. That the possessors of wealth easily earned and rapidly 
increasing had duties to perform, that they were called on to 
remedy many social defects, that it was their business to counter- 
act the evils produced by the growth of a population at a 
distance from churches and schools, and that they could not 
shake off their responsibility, was a body of sound doctrine 
preached in good season and with excellent effect. The rich 
men of the middle class thus gained a social eminence in public 
which considerably enhanced their social eminence in private ; 
and they found that the businesslike habits they brought 
to the discharge of their duties, and the general temper 
of the class who most looked up to them, moulded the 
exercise of public virtue into a trading shape, which 
admitted of their displaying themselves to the world in 
their very best and most effective attitude. The course they 
took was in every way right. The good effect they have pro- 
duced has been enormous, and the satisfaction they reaped has 
been ectly legitimate; but when once the duties of the rich 
have been thoroughly recognised, the necessity for erecting the 
activity of well-meaning brewers into a standard of human action 
will cease. Of course, in one sense, life, to be good, must in every 
eneration be’ useful; but no one speaks of the noblest lives as 
Sovien been useful. We view them with regard to their intrinsic 
excellence, and not with regard to their direct effect on the world. 
It happens now that ness is associated with the notion of 
making public efforts to alter the condition of other people ; but 
the time will come when this department of virtuous action will 
be rated at its proper level, and perhaps some other will receive 
as undue an exaltation as usefulness receives at present. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


St CORNEWALL LEWIS is much better ogiant in 
legislating for the improvement of the highways, in 
raising subtleties as to the nature of “outrages” at St. George’s- 
in-the-East. The work falls in much more consistently with Sir 
Cornewall’s studies of other kinds. As the worship of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus was never disturbed by the mob of the 
Suburra, neither the Twelve Tables nor the Pretors’ Edicts 
contained any precedents for dealing with an offence which was 
never expected to happen. But there is a peculiar propriety in 
the author of the Credibility of the Early Roman History 
rivalling the fame of the authors of the Appian and the Flaminian 
Way. If Sir Cornewall Lewis really succeeds in giving us good 

s, all honour be tohim. In what some call the * Ages of 
Faith,” road-making and bridge-meking were set down as 
good works, “blessed businesses,” second only to the building 
up of “ Holy Church.” In the latter department, our present 
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Home pear nag J does not seem to be lucky. But, if he fails of 
the first prize, he may at least fall back upon the second. If he 
eannot succeed in restoring Holy Church to a state of godliness, 
he may at any rate do something towards bringing the Queen’s 
aigvw into a state of cleanliness. 

he roads of England are not what they should be. We fanc 
some patriotic East-Saxon or East-Anglian starting up an 
telling us that the roads of Essex and Norfolk are exactly what 
they should be. We do not in the least deny that there are such 
favoured districts, where you may go along an incredible number 
of miles without seeing a rut or a turnpike. But there are, un- 
luckily, other parts of the island in a much less Elysian state. 
There are regions full of ruts and regions full of turnpikes—in- 
deed, there are some where the rule seems to be, the more turn- 
ge the more ruts. And, in legislating, one must legislate for 

e worst. Till the worst roads in England are equal to what 
are now the best, the roads of England, as a whole, are not what 
they should be. And, as the Bill is not compulsory, it will be 
quite easy, wherever the present system does produce a good road, 
to let wellalone. But there are many districts in which the roads 
which the present system produces are anything but good, and 
to those districts we think the Bill offers a fair chance of making 
them better. 

As the law now stands, the renee of those roads which are 
not kept up by turnpike tolls falls upon the parishes through 
which they pass. Each parish elects a surveyor, whose business 
it is to keep the roads of his parish in order. If he fails to do so, 
the Act of 1835 provides a summary process for bringing him to 
reason, by summoning him before the Petty Sessions, as if he had 
broken a man’s head, or committed the graver offence of knocking 
down a hare. That, with such a system, good roads are pro- 
duced in some districts, is undeniable; but we think that it must be 
in spite of the system, and not because of it. The truth is, that 
the parish is too small a division for the purpose, and this is the 
main point of Sir G. C. Lewis’s Bill, the great feature of which 
is establishing Highway Districts. Whether a road is repaired 
or not depends, in the first instance, on the energy of the 
surveyor and the public spirit of the parishioners. In very 
many parishes this is indeed a broken reed to lean upon. Let 
us suppose a parish whose vestry is cerpees almost wholly of 
small farmers. Every one knows that the great characteristic 
of that class is a sort of superstitious dread of spending money. 
They will waste money’s worth right and left, but you cannot 
get them to part with the precious gold and silver pieces them- 
selves. They will leave a road in a state which wastes their 
time, knocks up their horses, wears out their cart-wheels, and 
brings shoes and trousers to a premature end, rather than 
volunteer a’ little expense which would, in the long run, be a per- 
maneut saving to them in so many different ways. They elect 
a surveyor, very often one of themselves, whose feelings are the 
same as their own, and who does not wish to incur odium by 
energetic action. Of course he does nothing till he is stirred up ; 
and who is to stir him up? Of his duties he probably knows 
nothing except by vague tradition. Mr. Tidd Pratt, to be sure, 
has published the Act in a very neat little book; but how many 
surveyors are likely to have seen it? His only motive to action 
is the fear that he may be had up at Petty Sessions, among the 
poachers and wife-beaters, for neglect of duty. Who is likely 
to have him up? Who will take the trouble or incur the 
odium? Who will take his chance, too, of losing his case 
through the different ways in which different magistrates may 
construe the words “thoroughly and sufficiently repaired?” 
We know of one rural Solon who construed them to mean “so 
that a cart can get along.” ‘With all these difficulties in the way 
of its execution, wherever there is, as there often is, a dogged 
opposition to improvement, the Act becomes a dead letter, and 
the roads are not mended at all. Again, the parish is too small 
a division for another reason. To throw on a parish the repair 
of all the roads in that parish, is often laying on it too much, 
and often too little. A road from A to B goes through the 
parish of C. It may easily happen that the inhabitants of A 
and B use the road very much more than those of C, who have 
to repair it. By making a much larger district all may be made 
to contribute in a fairer proportion, and petty grievances of this 
sort will not be felt. 

Sir G. C. Lewis’s Bill, if p ly carried out, ought altogether 
to remove the first of these evils, but it does not seem to grapple 
with the second. Though the administration is to be in a District 
Board, yet the repairs of the roads in each parish are to be a 
separate charge on that parish. We should certainly rather see 
roads, as well as bridges, made a charge upon the whole county, 
or at least on some district much larger than a single parish. 
Now a great outcry has been raised against the Bill, because it 
is said to be self-government, and throwing 
additional power into the hands of magistrates, over whom the 
ratepayers have no control. By Sir G. C. Lewis's Bill, the 
magistrates in Quarter Sessions will have the choice of accepting 
the Bill or not ; and they will gprertion the districts and settle the 
number of members to each Board. The Board is to consist of 
one or more elective members from each parish, to be chosen as 
the Surveyors are now, and of the Justices acting in the district. 
It is, aps, because Sir G. C. Lewis is a real and ripe scholar 
that elective members are to bear the good old English 
name of Waywardens, rather than any of the affected Latin or 
French-sounding titles now in fashion. This outcry on behalf of 
self-government has been raised by Mr. Bright in the House, 


and by his organ among the daily press. It sounds specious 
enough, but we believe there is really nothing in it. 

First of all, self-government is a very fine thing where it really 
exists, and no one can prize it more than we do. But it is not 
uncommonly talked about where it does not exist. Self-govern- 
ment is sometimes the theory where no-government is the prac- 
tice. The management of parish roads is a case in point. It is 
a pleasing dream to suppose that each parish contains a beautiful 
little rural democracy, which meets to settle its own affairs in an 
enlightened and practical manner, and which Sir G. C. Lewis 
wishes to bring under the yoke of a neighbouring oligarchy. 
The respectable citizens of London or Manchester who talk after 
this sort most likely know little indeed either of a rural parish 
vestry or of a rural parish road. As for democracy, there is just 
none. The patriarchs of the village consist of an oligarchy of 
farmers. The working man has no place in the conclave—he has 
no part nor lot in the matter. His vote, if he had one, would be 
more likely to be on thesideof improvement than thatof his master, 
because he has to walk through miles of sludge and ruts, over 
which his master rides. If the labourer has no place at all, the 
gentleman never has his right place. He has either too much 
weight or too little. If he is landlord to the whole vestry, he can 
do what he pleases. If he is not, and comes merely as one rate- 
payer among others, he is the last man to be listened to. If this 
is not “ class legislation,” we know not what is. Then, again, do 
the yotaries of self-government know that the assembled Wite- 
nagemot now and then think, like Luther, that they would “ get 
on better in their argument for a jug or two of beer,” and even 
—what doubtless Luther would have scorned to do—sometimes 
charge such jug or two of beer to the public treasury? In short, 
to break down real self-government is always a great crime, but 
it is a crime which cannot be committed where no real self- 
government exists at all. 

Again, after all, is not self-government and all governement 
merely a means toan end? By all means, if possible, let our 
roads be mended on the purest principles of self-government, but 
let them be mended on some other principles rather than not be 
mended at all. And we again affirm that in some districts the 
roads are not mended at all. Our London and Manchester 
critics think that the roads throughout England may not be quite 
like a carriage drive, but that they are good enough for anybody 
except ‘‘a few carriage gentry.” We are driven to suppose that 
a “ metropolitan literary gentleman” is something like a martlet 
or a bird of paradise. He evidently has no legs or feet, or, at 
least, he never uses them. He may, indeed, “ ride” in an omnibus, 
but he never rode upon “shanks’s pony.” We should like to 
take a gentleman of this sort a walk through some of the lanes 
with which we are most familiar. Let him come in the most 
finished urban costume. We once saw two bold Britons climbing 
above the limit of eternal snow in black trousers and straps—let 
our friend descend in the same guise below the limit of eternal 
mud. We should have a malicious pleasure in seeing him tossed 
to and fro from rut to rut, now sticking fast in the deep mire, 
now pulling himself out, only to share the fate of the judges who 
were overthrown in stony places. At one point, if he does not 
fall on his nose, he may stop and pooloxize on bits of the primeval 
rock cropping out straight in his path. In another, he may 
stumble against a heap of stones thrown up, not by nature, 
in the middle of the road. If of an antiquarian turn, he 
may set it down as the cairn of some departed hero. In truth, 
however, that heap illustrates one of the great mysteries 
of self-government in the matter of road-making. It is a sort 
of formal recognition of the duty of mending the road. It means 
that the road is to be mended at some future time. To be sure 
the Act, under a penalty not exceeding 5/., requires every such 
heap to be broken up and scattered abroad the same day that it 
is piled up; but self-government never reads the Act, or thinks 
an Act of Parliament a piece of centralization. As it is, the heap 
remains days, weeks, months, till, very often, cart-wheels passing 
over have ground a good deal of it down—an easy way of getting 
the surveyor’s jobs done for nothing. Perhaps a little way on 
he may see a piece of road actually mended—that is to say, a 
curious mixture of large unbroken stones, brickbats, tin-kettles, 
and sticks are thrown about like the Tohu and Bohu of the ori- 
ginal Chaos. Perhaps some way on further he sees a cart coming 
to meet him. It is lucky that neither aldermen nor fine ladies fre- 
quent such untoward spots. Perhaps even where nothing is to be 
met, the hedges on each side would afford obstacles enough to the 
advance either of crinoline without or of turtle within. But what 
is to happen when even an ordinary man meets a cart and has 
to stow himself in the inch of ground on each side which is left 
between its wheels and the hedge? Perhaps our citizen meets 
no cart; but what if he comes to a spot where, by some beautiful 
coalition of art and nature, the same deep gorge serves as a road 
anda river? In such cases, society is brought back to what it was 
in the days of Shamgar the son of Anath—the enrey, is un- 
occupied, and the travellers walk through a by-path. Perhaps 
our Friend scruples to trespass off the Queen’s highway ; perhaps 
straps and trousers fail him in clambering up the bank or in 
breaking through the hedge ; he boldly presses on, and struggles, 
like Achilles, with the advancing stream. We will not foretell 
his fate; we will only say that if Mr. Bright should find him- 
self in such a pinch, we hope he would not refuse the aid even 
of a Home Secretary or a Justice of the Peace who should offer 
to rescue him from “a watery grave.” p 

And now as to the powers to be given to the magistrates. 
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The opponents of the Bill here bring in a question which is not 
exactly relevant. Without sharing Sir ‘Baldwin Leighton’s 
enthusiastic admiration for the Great Unpaid, perhaps we do 
not think quite so ill of them as Mr. Bright does. Justices of 
the Peace are much like other people—they contain examples of 
the three great classes of good, bad, and indifferent. Take any 
bench of magistrates you please, you will find some of its mem- 
bers just what they should be—the very men whom an ideal 
system of election would put there. You will find some, again, 
who, from stupidity or worse causes, are just what they should 
not be—who are a disgrace to their order, and whom one would 
be well pleased to see struck off the Commission. You will find 
a larger class than either who have no particular qualification for 
judicial or administrative business, who are appointed by a sort 
of accident of birth, but who, being appointed, henevtir A their 
work as well as they know how. Ve likely a better way of 
managing county business might be found out. The great problem 
would be to secure something like qualification in the magis- 
trates without bringing in too much of a professional or a 
bureaucratic element. But this is a much larger question. The 
best Bea of managing county affairs generally must not be 
settled by a side wind while discussing the question of the high- 
ways. The point now is, that the management of the roads 
should become a county instead of a parish business. About this 
we have no doubt whatever. ‘The roads must be put in the hands 
of those in whose hands other county business is put. The way 
to improve the management of county business generally should 
be discussed as a separate and much larger question. 

And, after all, Sir G. C. Lewis’s Bill does not seem to us to 
exalt the Justice of the Peace over highly. Every District Board 
will contain elective members, one or more waywardens chosen by 
each parish. On the old principle of “ self-government,” the 
parish chooses a surveyor, who, if he neglects to repair the road, 
may be called on to stand before the Justices asacriminal. Sir 
G.C. Lewis proposes that they should elect a waywarden who 
may sit beside the Justices as their colleague, and calmly reason 
with them whether the road needs repair or no. Really we 
think that popular election holds a more dignified place in Sir G.C. 
Lewis's Bill than it does in the system defended by Mr. Bright. 

We have once more to remark that- we have taken our 
instances from the very worst roads we know, and, of course, we 
would not be understood to mean that all parish roads are at all 
in the same state. But the object of legislation is to reform the 
worst. The possibility of such cases is ground enough for some 
reform. Such reform, we think, the Home Secretary’s Bill has 
a fair chance of bringing about, and though doubtless it might 
receive some improvements in Committee, it is one to which, as 
a whole, we can heartily wish success. 


THE DESIGNS OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


yy my: much vague distrust of the Emperor of the French, 
there is really wonderfully little correct appreciation of his 
policy and designs. There are, however, very few statesmen 
to whose opinions and modes of thought we have so good a key. 
His works, published in four volumes, embrace a vast variety of 
subjects, ol almost every page of them throws light upon his 
acts and projects. It is difficult to understand why they have 
been so little read, but we suppose that the reasons are threefold. 
First, that they are not of much intrinsic merit ; secondly, that 
ople in or believe them to have farlessmerit than they really 
ve; and thirdly, because, from the large type in which they 
are printed, their perusal appears a more formidable undertaking 
than it will actually be found to be. In seeking in the works of 
Louis Napoleon a clue to his designs, we must never forget that 
we are dealing with one who not only perpetually shifts his pur- 
pose, at least for a time, with changing circumstances, but is 
singularly artful, and perfectly indifferent, for the moment, to 
anything except the success of his immediate object. Never- 
theless, after making all due allowance for this, the study of his 
writings will be found most valuable by all politicians, and we 
confidently recommend them to the attention of our readers. 
The first and most important of his projects is, we believe, to 
make France—in the words of his uncle—the “ nation-soleil” of 
the universe, and to entwine its prosperity with the name of 
Napoleon. In order to do this, it is absolutely necessary to abro- 
te the treaties of 1815, and to revendiquer the natural boun- 
aries. Circumstances seem likely to make Savoy the first 
prize ; but the Rhenish frontier, Belgium, and perhaps Geneva, 
will follow if occasion serves. ‘The surrender of Savoy is pressed 
because it seems but a trifling accession to the strength of France, 
and because, in a strategic point of view, its mountain chain is 
of considerable importance. The same cannot be said of the 
others, but arguments quite as good can be found. Take the 
case of Geneva. Not only do many assert that the remarkable 
man who has made himself dictator there has an excellent under- 
standing with the French Emperor, but not a few of those who 
are most bitterly opposed to him—w of mob-rule—are said to 
be anxious for annexation. Again, if Liege is decidedly hostile 
to a union with France, we should be sorry to make the same 
assertion with regard to Hainault. The feelings of the Belgian 
clergy will be guided chiefly by ecclesiastical considerations, and 
will be friendly or inimical according to the relations which may 
subsist, when the critical moment arrives, between the Tuileries 
and the Vatican. The Rhenish provinces would be a still more 


difficult acquisition, and igen, would rise as one man to defend 
them. Still, no one who considers the bribe which might be 
offered for Russian co-operation can feel very confident that they 
will not, ere long, become the object of the manceuvres of “ our 
faithful ally.” 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, at this crisis, Mr. Cobden 
should have been in such intimate communication with the French 
Emperor. An absurd impression prevails, in many circles on the 
Continent, that the opinions of the Manchester School are those 
of the younger generation of English public men. We have no 
doubt that, well-informed as he is on English matters, the ruler 
of France is not altogether free from this delusion. It would be 
rash to predict that Mr. Cobden would object one whit more 
strenuously to the annexation of Belgium than Mr. Bright does 
to the annexation of Savoy. Out of Governmental circles in 
Paris, we know that his opinions on this and kindred subjects 

roduced the greatest possible alarm; and from the panic which 
Ie excited amongst those who considered him “as marking the 
end of the great policy of England,” it is perhaps not unfair to 
infer that his ideas, if expressed amongst officials with his usual 
pen and honesty, may have given new vigour to dangerous 
resolves. 

The East has never had the same fascination for the present 
Emperor which it had for the first Napoleon. He did what 
he could to prevent the Russian war extending into Asia, 
and the Chinese expedition is not founded on sentiment. 
Some months ago, he encouraged the French press to stir the 
question of Perim, and to write up the Suez canal ; but this does 
not appear to have been done because he had any strong feelin 
upon these subjects, but because he saw an opportunity 
exciting hostility against England by agitating them. He knows 
how great an attraction everything which belongs to what we 
may call “ the historical East "—meaning by that term chiefl 
Western Asia—has ever exercised over the imagination of his 
countrymen, not less now than— 

When they went for Palestine, with Louis at their head, 

And many a waving banner, and the Oriflamme out-spread ;— 
And many a burnished galley, with its blaze of armour shone 
In the ports of sunny Cyprus, and the Acre of St. John. 

It is far from improbable that the Suez canal will give us eon- 
siderable trouble within the next few years. Englishmen h 
know how deep an interest is felt in France about this wretch 
bubble. The truth is, that all that intercourse between England 
and India which seems to many of us so matter-of-fact and 
commonplace, takes, when seen through French spectacles, a 
colour of romance. We do not say that in some respects the 
French view is not truer than our own; but, not satisfied with 
considering it in its romantic aspect, they suppose that we 
derive from it solid advantages, the exact nature of which they 
would find it difficult to explain, but which they believe to 
be incalculable. There is also a large class in France which 
looks upon the Eastern Mediterranean with feelings strong! 
coloured by religion. Wewould refer any persons to whom 
phase of French thought is unfamiliar to M. de Lacombe’s recent 
article in the Correspondant. 

We have heard it said in Paris that some of the younger men 
who at present stand aloof from politics, but are not attached to 
any of the older dynasties, would no: object to serve under Louis 
Napoleon if he ruled with constitutional forms. In many 
passages of his works there are indications of a belief that it is 
possible for a despotic ruler to educate his country for freedom, 
and then to confer that boon upon it. The experience of power 
has probably loug ere this shown him that he totally misread the 
designs of his uncle when he attributed to him any such intention, 
and this illusion has, we suspect, gone the way of many others. 
Even if it has not, the better opinion seems to be that his posi- 
tion asa constitutional Sovereign would be utterly untenable, 
and that he is doomed to be what he is or perish. We have 
no doubt that he would, if he could, introduce many minor 
reforms. His opinions on the subject of passports, for example, 
have been strongly expressed, but he probably does not feel him- 
self sufficiently powerful to encounter the storm of bureaucratic 
prejudice which their abolition would call forth. The necessities 
of his situation will prevent him from carrying out any of the 
more important measures of internal reform of which he may have 
dreamed. All the more, for this reason, must we be prepared to 
see him labour unceasingly in the field of general European 
politics, earning year by year more enmity from most persons as 


the arch-disturber, while others, whose interest in peace is less 


deep, may possibly say— 
Ambition has its uses in the scheme 
Of Providence, whose instrument he is 
To work some changes in the world and die. 

With regard to his Italian policy, we believe him on the 
whole to be honest. There are few men in whose hearts every 
feeling and every enthusiasm is extinguished by self-interest, 
and we do not think that he is one of them. Besides, the 
founder of his name did not neglect to point out to his family 
the important eaten which they derived from their being 
at once Bonapartes and Buonapartes; and the mission of Prinee 
Napoleon into Tuscany was undoubtedly intended to result in 
securing an apanage for a scion of the Imperial line. If it 
failed, that was not the fault of the Emperor. We would almost 
venture to prophesy that one day or other (if the dynasty lasts 
long enough) a Bona ‘will occupy the Papal chair. 

e our may remember having seen in this 
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journal an account of a strange pamphlet, by the Abbé Michon, 
called La Papauté a Jerusalem. e believe that we are not far 
wrong in asserting that the project of transferring the seat of 
the Holy Father to Palestine is not, or at least has not been, 
altogether alien to the mind of the Emperor. We have little 
doubt that a crisis in the Eastern Peninsula will succeed the 
Italian one. It is but a month or two ago that the Emperor is 
said to have remarked to a well-known capitalist, who com- 
plained of the uncertainty which troubles the money market, 
“Ah! quand le Ture tombe vous verrez bien autre chose.” 

It is a sufficiently significant fact, that the most considerable 
literary production of the Napoleon of Peace should be a treatise 
on artillery. The whole of the fourth volume of his works is 
occupied with this subject. It is only fair to say that the book 
contains much that is interesting; but we fear that this is not 
likely to lessen the alarm which the fact of so powerful a prince 
being so familiarly acquainted with the ultima ratio regum in- 
spires amongst his neighbours. Some of the maxims enunciated 
are well worth attention, as, for example, the following :— 
“Nothing complicated has ever produced good results in war, 
and theorists always forget that the object of every improvement 
ought to be to obtain the greatest effect possible with the minimum 
of effort and expense.” It is worth remarking that within the 
last few weeks orders have been given to diminish very con- 
siderably the numbers of the French cavalry and greatly to in- 
crease the horse artillery. 

Throughout the writings of Napoleon III. there are strong 
indications of that passion for great public works which is one 
of the features of his reign. It is usual to praise him for what 
he has done for Paris, and certainly much good has been 
effected; but it must not be supposed that he has won golden 
opinions from all by his Augustan love of building. “Paris,” 
say many of its most cultivated inhabitants, “is becoming the 
vulgarest city in Europe. Long lines of uniform streets, with 
no history, are dearly purchased by the destruction of nine-tenths 
of the buildings the associations of which carry us back beyond 
the days of the Consulate.” If, however, he can reclaim the 

des and drain the Sologne he will have conferred services 
which it will be impossible not to recognise. 

There is no doubt that the Emperor, in so far as he under- 
stands the subject, is a convert to the doctrines of Free-trade ; 
and it is curious to compare with his present assertions the 
phrases of which he makes use in his Analysis of the Sugar 
Question—a question, by the way, which the partisans of his 
present views delighted, to use his own words, &@ deplacer et a 
ohbscurcir. In that strangely sentimental strain which French- 
men so often use, even when they speak of the least sentimental 
subjects, he implores the Chambers to defend, by their protect- 
ing votes, the beet-root sugar manufacture—“ that daughter of the 
empire”—and recommends that daughter herself to claim loud] 
her rights, and to answer to her adversaries, “‘ Respect me, for 
enrich the ground ; I fertilize the land, which, without me, would 
be uncultivated ; I give occupation to the arms which, without 
me, would be idle; in short, I solve one of the greatest problems 
of modern societies: J’organise et moralise le travail.” 

We lately met with a book called Napoleon III. on England, 
the object of which appears to be to show, by extracts from the 
Emperor’s own writings, that the fear of his intentions which 
prevails so generally in this country is not well founded. The 
editor has fulfilled his task with good faith, but the absence of 
hostile expressions with regard to England in the passages 
which he has collected proves very little. The truth is that the 
“wheel has come full circle” since the present occupant of the 
Tuileries was a denizen of St. James’s. It is not the words 
which were used by Louis Napoleon when arraigned before the 
Chamber of Peers which make us take heed of our defences— 
it is not the friendly tone of his essays on the Stuarts which can 
inspire us with confidence. It is the temptation of his political 
necessities which may make him our foe. It is the utile bellum 
which we fear. Who knows how soon it may seem to him de- 
sirable to silence that “ slave in the triumphal car,” the English 
press? And who can doubt that if the opposition of England was 
once neutralized, he would be able to shape, almost at will, the 
map of Europe? Russia is the only State which could, if she 
would, oppose him ; and is it improbable that she would renew to 
him the proposals which were made to this country before the out- 

“break of the Crimean war? An alliance between France and 
Russia, built upon a mutual recognition of their right to dispose 
of the interests of other States as best suited them, might, if this 
troublesome little island were crippled, last for more than one 
gencration. 


TUE ARMY PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


HE military members of the House of Commons had a grand 

field-day last week, when, afterseveral minor sorties and feigned 
attacks, Sir De Lacy Evans led his small brigade to a grand 
assault upon the purchase system. The attack was neither made 
with the vigorous onset, nor crowned with the success, which has 
distinguished the feats of the gallant General on more dangerous 
fields of battle; but the debate was not uninstructive, even if 
regarded merely as showing how feelings of personal respect can 
induce a number of English gentlemen to give a patient attention 
to an almost inaudible speech. Itfurther exemplifies the wonderful 
versatility with which the House of Commons can one day deal 
with intricate questions of finance and diplomacy, and the next 


listen quietly to somewhat uninteresting anecdotes of the bio- 
graphy of its military orators. However, Sir De Lacy Evans, 
a | unsuccessful against the grand object of his attack, has 
the satisfaction of having at least stormed an outwork of the 
hostile position. The chief interest of the debate lay in the 
speech of Mr. Sidney Herbert, and in his announcement that it 
was the intention of the Government to introduce a change of 
some kind in the purchase-system. The result of the division 
cannot be looked upon either as a symptom of indifference on the 
part of Parliament to the subject under discussion, or as giving 
an unqualified approval to the system attacked. It is rather to 
be regarded as an expression of the desire of the House to 
assume a tentative attitude on a controverted matter without 
committing itself to any decided opinion, and as an ac- 
knowledgment of the difficulties of the question and the impro- 
priety of dealing precipitately with them. 

The arguments both for and against purchase have been 
frequently brought before public notice, and may 
read at length by any one who has the courage to face the 
ponderous Blue-book containing the evidence taken before the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the subject. On both 
sides of the question there has probably been a good deal of 
exaggeration. The purchase-system is neither, on the one hand, 
faultless in its working, nor, on the other, is it the source of all 
our military failures. ‘That the officers with which it has furnished 
us are, as a body, wanting either in energy or capacity when 
the time comes for the display of these qualities, can scarcely 
be said ; but that its abolition would effect any alteration for the 
worse in the class of men by whom our army is officered is an 
equally baseless assertion. Undue stress has, we believe, been 
laid upon both the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
system. The great argument in favour of it is, after all, the 
supposed impossibility of devising any adequate substitute for 
it, were it suddenly swept away. So difficult is it to establish 
any other rule of promotion which can in time of peace ensure 
a supply of officers of an age to fit them for the active duties 
of their profession, that something akin to it has found 
its way even into armies in which the pfirchase and 
sale of commissions is not actually reeognised. In the 
Indian army, it has been found necessary to sanction the 
practice of making up sums of money to induce senior 
officers to retire, in order to prevent the complete stagnation 
of promotion; and a similar custom is said to be creeping 
into some foreign armies. In other professions, indeed, where 
no such inducement to retire on the part of the senior members 
exists, we hear nothing of promotion being retarded ; but there 
is this difference between the case of the army and that of other 
professions, that not only are its prizes fewer in proportion to 
the number of its members, but every one who enters it 
considers that he has a right to rise to the top of the tree, 
whereas, in the case of the Bar or the Church, the great 
majority of aspirants are contented to stand still when 
they have got a certain distance up the ladder of pre- 
ferment. If some substitute could be found for the purchase 
system which would ensure the stream of promotion flowing as 
rapidly as at present, and preclude the possibility of a stagnant 
swamp of grey-haired subalterns, we Cleve that the veriest 
sticklers for things as they are would offer little opposition to 
its introduction, and that no financial considerations would 
prevent its adoption by Parliament. But if purchase be 
done away with, seniority or selection are the only a 
rent principles by which promotion can be pretin. | he 
former would either prevent officers of the lower ranks . 
from rising in the profession before a time of life when 

referment would have almost lost its charm, or would resolve 
itself, as in the Indian army, into a system of unrecognised pur- 
chase even worse than the present arrangement. In the appli- 
cation of the latter principle to the lower ranks, it is said that 
there are difficulties which would be practically insuperable; but 
unless competitive examinations should come to our aid, there 
seems no other alternative. This potent panacea may perha 
in a future age be applied by some ardent reformer, but in the 
mean time the officers of the army may thank their stars that 
the Council of Military Education have their hands full for the 
present. 

Just as the ments in favour of purchase may be summed 
up under one head, so the main objections to it may be said to 
resolve themselves into the abuses which spring out of it, giving 
rise to widely-extended prejudice against our military institutions. 
That it supplies us with bad officers is, as a general rule, untrue. 
In fact, it may be said that, as a body, the officers of the army are 
as good at their own work as the members of either of the learned 
professions. They have probably as much professional aptitude 
as the average run of barristers or clergymen. To suppose that the 
abolition of the purchase-system would produce any great im- 
provement in the character of our officers may be an a ble 
though probably an illusive anticipation. As Mr. Herbert 
said, it is a most mistaken notion to suppose that because a 
man has a few thousand pounds he must necessarily be an indo- 
lent dunce, and that a poor man is, as a matter of course, more 
meritorious, hard-working, and intelligent than a rich man. 
There is no indissoluble connexion between wealth and incapacity 
on the one hand, or between poverty and industry on the other, 
though the existence of such a connexion is very frequently 
assured ; but even granting that less wealth would ensure in- 
creased capacity, itmay bedoubted whether, if purchase were 
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at once abolished, there would be any material alteration in 
the class of men who enter the army. The necessity of purchasing a 
commission, and the prospect of being called upon to invest money 
in promotion, may in some cases prevent a man from gratifying 
his military inclinations ; but the army is so poorly oate: profes- 
sion that, even with purchase abolished, it must, asa general rule, 
remain closed to those who have not at least some small private 
means of theirown. Without purchase there might be more poor 
men in the army than at present, but it is not likely that the 
service would ever become the poor man’s profession. 

After all, it is the abuses of the system that constitute its 
great evil, and give the chief handle against it to its opponents ; 
and if the system be Jeft intact, how are its abuses to be Tecked # 
Once admit the element of money, and who shall prevent pro- 
motion becoming a mere matter of private bargain? Make a 
commission a saleable article, and it is difficult to prove that it 
should not fetch its market price. Prohibitive laws are of little 
avail, for, as every one knows, they are habitually and notoriously 
set at defiance. Declarations upon honour have been tried, but 
they have been systematically violated by those who would 
indignantly resent any aspersion upon the integrity of their 
character; and the military authorities make no concealment of 
their inability to gra . with the abuse. This it is which 
creates a public paw - , and has excited a feeling against the 
pee system, not confined to the general public, but shared 

y many of our ablest military men. It was this feeling which 
found a spokesman in Sir De Lacy Evans; and though his 
motion was unsuccessful, the question cannot be said to be set at 
rest, for most reforms have, in their origin, been feebly supported, 
and only at length carried by the influence of an agitation roused 
by the urgent necessities of the case. Another year might see a 
change in the temper of the House of Commons, and a different 
result upon a division; and a few flagrant cases of abuse brought 
prominently before the public might be suflicient to excite a 
clamour against the system which no temporizing measures 
would be sufiicient to silence. 

Such are the difficulties which beset any attempt to deal with 
this question. On the one hand, the purchase system has the 
advantage of furnishing the ranks of our army with a more 
continuous supply of youth and activity than are probably to be 
found ia any other service in the world. On the other hand, 
it seems necessarily to lead to abuses, which, if they do not 
produce a deteriorating effect on the characters of our ofticers, 
are, tosay the very least of them, apt to bring our military in- 
stitutions into discredit both with the general public at home, and 
still more with foreign nations. The opinion of foreigners may 
perhaps not be thought an objectof much importance. So Jong 
as English officers can lead English soldiers to victory over their 
enemies, it may be said that we can afford to disregard the 
sneers of those who cannot understand our national peculiarities. 
But at home, the opinion even of military men is divided on the 
question, and if the officers of the army were polled to-morrow, 
it is perhaps doubtful whether the advocates or the opponents 
of the purchase-system would be in a majority. The Commission 
of which the Duke of Somerset was chairman, after a most 
careful investigation of the subject, declared by the report of 
a majority of its members, that the only solution of the 
problem was to be found in the introduction of some 
change which, while preserving the advantages of the sys- 
tem, might remedy or at least diminish its abuses. Mr. 
Sidne erbert, who himself signed that Report, and who 
has devoted much attention to the subject, has, in_ his 
capacity as head of our military administration, announced his 
intention of introducing a measure founded on the principles 
laid down in that Report. It is of course impossible to enter into 
a minute criticism of a scheme the details of which are as yet 
unknown, but we may suppose, as was evidently understoed by 
the House of Commons, that the essential part of the Govern- 
ment plan will be the abolition of purchase so far as regards 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. If this should be 
the case, it may be surmised that the appointment to the com- 
mand of a regiment will be governed by the principle of selection ; 
for if seniority be once admitted, not only will there be no 
greater security than at present for the appointment of fit men 
to a post of great responsibility, but we shall very soon find 
ourselves Pao ae in the old evils of the purchase-system, though 
in an unrecognised form. If Lieutenant-Colonel A. knows, as a 
matter of certainty, that he will be succeeded in the command of 
his regiment by Major B., the senior on the list of majors, 
there is nothing to prevent his making as good a bargain for 
retirement as when he is allowed openly to demand a price for 
his commission. The only sure way of preventing promotion 
becoming a discreditable matter of haggling and bargaining is 
by ensuring a state of uncertainty as to the individual who will 
fill the post vacated, or in other words, by selecting the successor. 
With the principle of selection introduced, all bargaining must 
come to an end, for a man will not be disposed to give a large 
sum of money merely for the sake of creating a vacancy which 
he has no more chance of filling than any other candidate. Nor 
would the effects of such a measure be confined to the ranks to 
which it more immediately applies. . It would probably have an 
indirect effect in diminishing the abuses of the purchase-system 
throughout all grades of the army. As a rule, it may be said 
that leutenant-colonelcies are the rank in which the highest 
prices are given for promotion. The command of a regiment is, 
in the majority of cases, the great object of an officer's ambition, 


and under the present system every one feels that if he chooses 
to wait long enough, and to pay enough money, he is certain of 
obtaining this object. Every additional hundred pounds which 
he spends upon his promotion is a good investment, for it brin: 
him a step nearer that goal which he must ultimately ioe 
But when it is found that the expenditure of money no longer 
affords a certainty of securing the coveted prize, a junior officer 
will feel less disposed to give large sums for the attainment of a 
position which may, after all, leave him as far from his great 
object as ever. People do not generally throw away their money 
for nothing. Even the most extravagant expect areturn of some 
sort for the sums they ype and the greater the uncertainty 
of an adequate return, the greater is the reluctance to untie the 

It is needless to anticipate the possible objections to a scheme 
which is not yet before the public ; but, admitting that objections 
may be found to the proposed change, the question is whether 
they are not more than counterbalanced by still greater dis- 
advantages in the present state of —. It is certainly a 
mistake to oppose the change, like Colonel North, on the ground 
that it introduces the thin end of the wedge of reform. That 
thin end has long ago been introduced. When merit was 
acknowledged in the place of interest as the ground for advance- 
ment on the staff, and when professional ucquirements were 
made a necessary qualification for promotion, besides the mere 
ability to pay a certain sum of money, the first blow was struck 
at the old purchase system. Its death-warrant is not yet sealed, 
but it is not difficult for those who read aright the signs of the 
times to see that a chance explosion of popular feeling might any 
day occur to cause its total abolition. the measure announced b 
Mr. Herbert may be regarded as an attempt to lessen the evi 
of the system, and thus to diminish the chances of an agitation 
against it which might lead to its precipitate downfall, in which its 
advantages and its abuses would be suddenly swept away together, 
leaving us without asubstitute to take its place. If the system must 
ultimately go, a change such as that proposed will break its fall—if 
its destruction can be stayed, the surest nieans of saving it is by 
relieving the pressure to which it isexposed. The statesmanlike 
course is to foresee the necessity of reform, and by timely con- 
cessions to anticipate the outcry to which an obstinate persistence 
in abuses has always led. It is not at all impossible that, if 
this country were ever again engaged in a war in which our 
troops suffered the privations which they endured in the Crimea, 
popular indignation might saddle the purchase-system with 
the blame. The vulgar are not over nice in their discrimination, 
and, however unfounded the argument may be, Sir De Lacy 
Evans probably only expressed the opinion of a large number of 
Englishmen when he ascribed the greater longevity of the 
artillery horses in the Crimea, as compared with those of the 
cavalry, to the absence of the purchase-system in the former 
corps. In the settlement of a controverted question like this 
a middle course may prove the safest. A wise eclecticism is often 
the soundest philosophy, and a moderate reform the truest con- 
servatism. 


MARSHAL REILLE. 


LL week Paris beheld a spectacle well calculated to keep 
alive in the minds of the French people those traditions of 
the military glories of the first Empire which, so long as they are 
cherished as they now are, must render Europe liable at any 
moment to war, conquest, and spoliation. As the funeral proces- 
sion of Marshal Reille passed from the chapel of the Invalides to 
Pére la Chaise, soldiers and civilians doubtless thought of the 
long roll of victories in which he had shared, and of the distant 
countries where he had helped to spread the terror of the French 
arms. But this distinguished veteran in his prolonged career saw 
much to diversify the picture of speedy and splendid triumph 
which Frenchmen are too ready to accept, on the faith of partial 
histories, as a full and truthful record of the campaigns of the 
great Napoleon. It was the fortune of Marshal Reille to serve 
at Jena and at Wagram ; but he also, by arare chance, witnessed 
the indecisive battle between the Franco-Spanish and English 
fleets which preceded the ruin of his master’s cherished ho 

at Trafalgar, and he it was who in vain employed his utmost skill 
to force the post of Chateau Hougoumont, in front of the British 
right at Waterloo. But perhaps the sternest of all war's 
lessons was learned by the deceased Marshal in that terrible 
campaign in Poland and Eastern Prussia, to which he owed 
a large portion of his fame. The summary of his services 
which accompanies in the newspapers the description of 
his funeral, tells us how “he broke the centre of the 
Russian line at Paltusk,” and again how “he defended the 
town of Ostrolenka against four times the number of Russians.” 
This is military history such as almost all nations take care to 
have written, in order to cherish, each in its own army, a firm 
belief that it is the bravest in the world. In France, especially, 
it is the rule that in all accounts of warlike operations only one 
side shall be ever heard. Yet it might have been well if the 
spectators of the funeral of Marshal Reille could have gained a 
true conception of the feelings with which, just three and fifty 
years ago, the tidings were received in Paris of the victories, as 
they are now called, which had been won by the grand army 
beyond the distant Vistula. The last and most dearly purchased 
of those barren triumphs had been achieved among the blood- 
stained snows of Preussich-Eylau, on the 8th of February, 1807. 
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Within a month, pay. of that fearful day, many details of 
the long-contested battle were told in whispers throughout Paris, 
and almost universal mourning revealed the magnitude of the 
loss. It became known that fifty thousand soldiers had fallen 
in that tremendous strife, and that of those more than half 
were Frenchmen. It was rumoured that Augereau’s corps of 
15,000 men had been annihilated. And lastly, there was the 
surprising fact, which the Imperial bulletins strove in vain to 
ent: that the = army, Which should have taken Konigs- 
rg, had drawn back, grievously shattered, towards Warsaw. 

arshal Reille was a gallant and able soldier, who well de- 
served all the honour which has been paid to him both alive and 
dead. But an Englishman who reads upon his tomb the names 
of * Pultusk” and “ Ostrolenka,” will not forget his country’s 
brave allies who fought so stoutly upon those fields for what his 
fathers deemed the sacred cause of oppressed and outraged 
Europe. After all the heroic actions of which this century has 
been s0 rife, the military historian will still look back to the 
winter campaign of the Russian generals against Napoleon in 
Poland, as an unsurpassed example of how resolute, unflinching 
courage can hold its own against the highest warlike skill. The 
splendid reputation of the Prussian army had been destroyed, 
and the greater part of the Prussian kingdom had been overrun 
within three months; and now the victors believed the easy 
glories of the campaign finished, and were preparing to 
enjoy at Warsaw, amid the admiring and enthusiastic Poles, the 
gaieties and luxuries which were the fitting meed of valour. But 
a Russian army began to gather beyond the Vistula, under 
leaders who were determined to break the repose of the French 
in their agreeable quarters. Their skill, however, was not equal 
to their courage. Napoleon instantly aroused himself to form 
and execute masterly combinations. Field-Marshal Kamenskoi, 
a veteran of fourscore years, became utterly bewildered in face 
of his overpowering genius, and a precipitate retreat was ordered 
as the only chance of extricating some part of the Russian 
army from the eager columns which were closing on its flanks 
and rear. But that army contained men who dared to meet 
consummate strategy by unyielding valour. Kamenskoi’s orders 
were disregarded, and Benningsen and Gallitzin, who com- 
manded under him, stood fast at Pultusk and Golymin to gain 
time for an orderly retreat. On the 26th of December, 1806, the 
French strove at both these places throughout the whole of the 
short winter day to force their passage along roads which would 
conduct them into the Russian rear. Marshal Lannes at Pultusk 
was all himself. Incapable of planning a campaign, he was un- 
surpassed among the marshals of the first Empire in handling a 
corps upon a field of battle. Under Lannes was Suchet, and 
under him again was Reille, to whom is chiefly to be ascribed 
whatever victory the French can claim. Opposed to Reille was 
one of the best officers in the Russian army, Barclay de Tolly, 
who inherited his name and his martial character from a Scotch 
soldier of fortune who had risen high in the service of the Czar. 
The battle raged all day amid snow-storms and deep tenacious 
mud, and the Russians held at nightfall the ground which they 
had held at dawn. At midnight they crossed the bridge of 
Pultusk and made a leisurely retreat. Meantime Gallitzin at 
Golymin had resisted Davoust and Augereau with equal steadi- 
ness, and he also was now falling back. The whole Russian 
army was thus extricated from imminent destruction, but at 
the price of seventy pieces of artillery abandoned by Kamenskoi’s 
orders. The French had missed their blow, and might return to 
the joys of Warsaw, while Benningsen reorganized the army of 
which e had now the chief command. 

The French disposed themselves along the Vistula from War- 
saw almost down to Dantzic. Ney and Bernadotte, who were 
ordered to cover the blockade of that city on the left, had in- 
cautiously spread their forces far to the north-east of the pre- 
scribed line in the direction of Konigsberg. Observing this, 
Benningsen formed the bold design of moving his whole army 
to the right, behind an impenetrable screen of forest, and falling 
upon the two French marshals before they could receive aid, or 
even collect their own scattered troops. Unfortunately, the exe- 
cution of this plan fell short of the vigour of the conception. A 
day’s severe and indecisive battle at Mohrungen gave time to 
Ney and Bernadotte to repair their error, and Napoleon, with 


his unfailing energy, moved his centre and right against the 


Russians, so as to threaten to cut them off from Konigsberg. 
Benningsen, by some hard fighting, succeeded in concentrating 
his army, and he began to fall back towards Konigsberg. But 
he told Lis murmuring soldiers that he was only retreating to a 
chosen field. ‘This was the position of Preussich-Eylau, where 
an open country rose into numerous small hills, between which 
were lakes, now frozen hard enough to bear cavalry and artillery. 
The village of the same name was occupied by the French, and 
just beyond it was the churchyard, heaped with corpses of the 
slain in a fierce conflict on the evening before the battle. Here 
Napoleon took his post to direct movements which he expected 
in a few hours would open to him the road to Konigsberg; and 
here he saw his own troops forced back in wild disorder, while the 
Cossacks chased them close up to his own person. On their left 
and centre the French were so rudely repulsed that one corps 
of their army was never heard of afterwards. Marshal Davoust, 
however, upon their right, gained ground upon the Russians, and it 
was hoped that he would push behind their centre,and thus threaten 
their line of retreat upon Konigsverg. But the Russians, to 
use a sporting phrase, were as hard as uails. They had none of 


that nervousness about communications which so often made 
German troops the victims of Napoleon’s activity. At the ve 
crisis of the battle, General Les came up on their right wi 
ten thousand Prussians, the sole remnant of his country’s 
splendid army, having outstripped Marshal Ney, who, however, 
was not far behind. Night was closing in as the Prussians 
traversed their allies’ line, but by the light of burning 
villages they encountered and checked Davoust. Then Ney 
came up, following fast upon the traces of Lestocq, and 
drove in the outposts of the Russian right. But exhausted 
nature could do no more, and after fourteen hours of the fiercest 
and most murderous fighting ever seen, the firing ceased 
along the whole line, and the wearied soldiers lay down amidst 
the snow around their watch-fires. During the night Benning- 
sen retreated to a position nearer to Konigsberg, and next 
day Napoleon rode over a field where fifty thousand soldiers 
had fallen within two leagues. Those who have seen the noble 
picture which commemorates this incident will not easily forget 
the defiled snow, the ice-bound soil, and the mangled corpses of 
Preussich-Eylau. The French army painfully advanced far 
enough to see the steeples of Konigsberg, but the indomitable 
Benningsen lay ready for another battle upon the road; and so 
the campaign ended, and it was told in Europe that at last the 
terrible Napoleon had met an enemy who could hold his own 
before him. 

The post ef Marshal Reille during these memorable operations 
had been on the extreme right of the whole French line, many 
miles from the chief field of battle, at Ostrolenka. Here the 
corps of Marshal Lannes was assailed by a Russian force which 
had been brought up from Moldavia to aid Benningsen’s design. 
As the Marshal happened to be ill, the duty of repelling this 
attack devolved upon those under him, and thus RKeille 
found an opportunity of distinction by which he was not slow to 
profit. He defended the town of Ostrolenka with such success 
that the Russians gained no more on this side than the French 
had gained at Eylau. The fourfold superiority of the Russians 

inst whom Reille fought, existed, we need not say, only in 
the imagination of boastful Frenchmen. It is an undoubted 
fact that throughout this campaign the Russian numbers 
were inferior to the French, while they had absolutely no com- 
missariat, no transport, and no hospitals. 

We have dwelt upon this one among the many campaigns of 
Marshal Reille, because it may teach his restless countrymen to 
remember that although they may hope, when it so pleases them, 
to overrun the pleasant lands of Germany and Italy, there exists 
in the gloom orth a stern dstermined Power which is able in 
case of need to pull them up. And we think that our own 
people also may learn, from these marches and battles amid the 
alternate mud and ice of Poland, to judge more wisely than they 
have hitherto done of that winter campaign, under the eyes of 
newspaper reporters, which has suggested so many hasty censures 
of the British army. "Whatever may have been the disorder and 
destitution of Lord Raglan’s camp in the Crimea, we know, at 
any rate, that pens, ink, and paper, and time to use them, were 
never wanting at the quarters of his general of cavalry. War 
amid fair fields and coker summer skies is horrible enough ; but 
war amid the frost and snow of dark and cheerless winter is so 
much more horrible, that it is no wonder that those who saw war 
for the first time before Sebastopol should have deeply moved & 
generation sunk in peaceful ease by their harrowing descriptions 
of the British camp. But let us think for one moment of what 
must have been the state of Benningsen’s army as it retreated at 
midnight over the snow and ice, after defending for fourteen 
hours of uninterrupted fighting the corpse-crowded position of 
Preussich-Eylau. Perhaps when the winter campaign in the 
Crimea is regarded ‘over an interval of fifty years, it will be re- 
membered only that a British general held his ground against 
fearful odds at Inkermann, and that on the day after that ex- 
hausting struggle he proposed to his allies to storm Sebastopol. 


A PARLIAMENTARY BASHI-BAZOUK. 


marching and counter-marching are very 
agreeable amusements, so long as you are blessed with sub- 
alterns who don’t mind how often they wheel about, and have no 
natural aversion to tramping through the mud. The only danger 
of a system of tactics which otherwise recommends itself by its 
perfect elasticity and freedom from restraint, is that these sub- 
ordinates, if they have wit enough to be useful, are pretty sure 
also to have spirit enough to mutiny. An alternation of flirting 
and jilting would be a very pieasant pastime if it were not for 
those big, fierce-looking brothers. Amidst our present slippery 
race of statesmen, Mr. Gladstone is far from holding the most 
rominent place as a political Lothario; but the punishment of 
fis little frailties waits on him not the less. A long career of 
peceadilloes will be visited as surely, and almost as severely, as 
one great crime. In Mr. Gladstone’s case, the thorn in the flesh 
has come to him in the shape of Mr. Horsman. The sudden 
growth of Mr. Horsman is a phenomenon that has taken the 
Ministerialists absolutely aback. They listen to his merciless 
denunciations with the sort of scared curiosity with which little 
Red Riding-Hood must have watched the sudden transformation 
of her grandmother intoa great big wolf. He used to be looked 
upon as a trader in Liberal commonplaces, a man of moderate 
opinions and equally moderate abilities, and distinguished only 
by being afflicted with an episcopophobia of no ordinary virulence. 
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But a man’s powers rarely come out while he is under discipline. 
There is no great room for a display of agility in the mechanical 
movements of the well-drilled rank and file. ‘lo speak well under 
the constant fear of shocking some party conventionality or 
rudely marring some party plot, is as hard as to dance 
gracefully in chains. A touch of independence will turn a safe 
party man into an orator—a process which the Whigs 
ave been watching in operation during the past two years 
with the most undisguised dismay. So rapidly has he 
thriven and expanded under its revivifying influence that, on 
Monday night, when he rose to speak together with a Cabinet 
Minister, the calls were loud for “‘ Horsman.” He certainly did 
not disappoint his backers. It was by a great deal the finest 
invective he has yet delivered against his “right honourable 
friend.” The care and polish with which his sentences are 
worked up, the sting with which each word in them is studiedly 
armed, though in a dull House it makes his speeches seem flat 
and laboured, gives to them a very powerful effect when excite- 
ment is running high. Mr. Gladstone afterwards sneered at 
“the small but enraptured band” who cheered each point of the 
philippic. The band could hardly be called small, because it was 
probably co-extensive with the minority that afterwards sup- 
ported Mr. Horsman in the lobby; but the cheers were so 
obviously mere expressions of party feeling that they did not go 
for much as a criterion of the eed A far more striking proof 
of its vigour was its effect upon Mr. Gladstone himself. As 
each keen and —- sarcasm told upon the House, there 
gathered over his countenance that expression of condensed, 
unutterable passion which those who have watched him 
know so well. His lip curled savagely, his eyes flashed, his 
attitude became more rigid, his fingers twitched, the paleness of 
his face grew ghastlier and ghastlier, leaving not a vestige of 
colour on his cheek except the dark spot in the centre—the 
shadow thrown by the high cheek bone as the light fell on it 
from above. It is difficult to say what it was that particularly 
galled him. He has been the subject of many a good Parlia- 
mentar scolding in his time, and he has not been mealy-mouthed 
himself ; and it is, therefore, rather difficult to understand why 
this particular flagellation should have scarred him so deeply. 
Perhaps the accusation of a secret sympathy with Manchester 
theories of taxation found a sore and sensitive spot in his con- 
science. Perhaps the sound of an invective against the Treasury 
Bench coming from that old familiar quarter below the gangway, 
obtruded unwelcome recollections on his mind of days om other 
orators, in the same place, used joyously to trounce other “right 
honourable friends.” It must have seemed to him like a horrible 
nightmare to find himself tied to the political whipping-post 
between his old victims, Lord Palmerston and Sir G. & Coals 
and another wielding the lash of the executioner. If so, he 
appears to have thought it only decent to carry out the parallel 
by making a very weak speech in reply. It was certainly the 
weakest he has made in these debates. He merely insisted on 
the desirableness of repealing the paper duty—a simple truism in 
which every one would concur. He utterly passed by the main 
position of his assailant, that, whatever the benefits of the paper 
remission might be, they were not worth an extra Income-tax. 
On Tuesday the Bashi-Bazouk made another charge into his 
old leader’s flank. It was one of those conversations in which 
the House’s indignation at the dishonesty of its great ally, being 
denied the legitimate vent of a formal debate, oozes out on every 
conceivable occasion. In this question of Savoy, as in other 
matters, Lord Palmerston’s Government suffers more from the 
suspicion of unavowed hankerings than from any overt act. 
Lord John Russell’s conduct throughout the whole negotiation 
has been frank and honourable, and, in the main, sagacious. But 
the House is worried and irritated, not only by the recollection 
of Lord Palmerston’s former complaisance to the Emperor, but 
by the presence of Mr. Gibson in the Cabinet, and by the obvious 
favour with which Mr Bright regards its policy. The support 
of such a man, with such views as he has been unwise enough 
to reveal, is in itself almost a crime. The anxiety of Mr. Hors- 
man, Mr. Kinglake, and Mr. Roebuck to clear their country 
from a suspicion of complicity in his cotton-mill morality and 
his demagogue’s contempt of genuine freedom, is natural enough. 
Moreover, their protests have a practical use. If this annex- 
ation were to be taken as an isolated act, forming part of no 
system, and pointing to no future, no doubt Lord John would 
have a right to say that barking is undignified when you do not 
intend to bite. But the present act of robbery is probably but 
the beginning of a series of contemplated revendications ; and 
whether the Emperor dares to go on or not will depend very 
much on whether, in his belief, England will or will not stand 
apathetically by. Every act that goes to convince him of Eng- 
land’s probable pugnacity in such a case is a gain to the cause of 
peace. Whether, however, this pugnacious language flows very 
gracefully from the lips of the leaders of Opposition is quite 
another question. We know from the case of the Charles et 
Georges what their mettle is really like when it is tried. We 
know that the moment they have crossed to the other side of the 
House, the Emperor will become ‘‘that Prince,” *‘ that t 
man” again. And leeks, for a continuance, are not a whole- 
some diet for politicians. 
Wednesday, curiously enough, was occupied by one of the class 
of subjects on which Mr. Horsman sharpened the weapon that is 


have passed a certain point they do not need to hunt for popularity 
in the gutters of religious agitation. It was a Bill simple in its 
form and comprehensive in its aims. It contained, perhaps, quite 
as much legislation as even Mr. King’s enterprising mind would 
like to get through in a single morning; for it proposed, in the 
first place, to abolish the Episcopate, and in the second to abolish 
the parochial system. The object of this wholesale demolition 
was to facilitate the new theatrical type of devotion. The destruc- 
tion of the establishment for this invaluable purpose rather re- 
sembles the Chinaman’s device for roasting pork. The modest 
proposal was rejected, in spite of the discerning support of Sir F. 
Goldsmid, the member for Reading. 

In spite of Mr. Horsman’s vigorous protests on behalf of private 
members, Thursday evening did not escape the voracious maw 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was given up to the 
two subjects—alas! now mournfully akin—of Bankruptcy and 
Hops. Bankruptcy has long been, like the conveyance of real 
estate, one of the legal annuals. The Attorney-General usually 
goes through the ceremony of bringing in a Bill as a fitting 
homage to the dignity of the subject; but no one expects that 
any change of the law will issue out of that decent rite. Dis- 
cussions on the question furnish a convenient galloping ground 
for the young lawyers who hope some day to succeed him ; but 
it is uninteresting to laymen, inasmuch as it generally hinges on 
the supposed merits of that admired institution, the Court of 
Chancery. Toa certain class of laymen at least, the subject of 
hops presents a livelier interest. Their complaint is a very 
simple and a very fair one. In his zeal to climb to the very 
summits of Free-trade, Mr. Gladstone has rolled a considerable 
distance down the other side. To show his fixed determination 
not to protect the British producer, he has resolved to protect 
the Bavarian. The hop-growers naturally object to being made 
the subjects of this eccentric caricature of Free-trade ; and the 
men of Kent turned out in force on Thursday evening to vindi- 
cate their rights. But the gallant race that in days of old could 
make terms with William the Conqueror have proved wholly 
unequal to cope with their modern tyrant. 


PARLIAMENT IN SYNOD. 


R. LOCKE KING’S Church Confusion Bill has been dis- 
posed of by a majority which must be pronounced small, con- 
sidering its absurd character, after a debate conspicuous on all sides 
for the absence of real knowledge of the subject matter; for no 
speaker made the least allusion to Lord Shaftesbury’s Freedom of 
eligious Worship Act which passed some three or four years ago, 
and which meets pretty nearly all the grievances upon which Mr. 
King could have reasonably called on the House to legislate. 
We are next to be bored with Mr. Danby Seymour’s kindred 
absurdity. No doubt this et attempt at legislation is in 
direct contravention of those wholesome principles of religious 
liberty which have so long been accepted among us. It is no 
excuse for Mr. Bryan King that his wrongheadedness has pro- 
voked an antagonistic display of the same —. There is an 
affinity between the clergyman and the a? Both 
have gained a character which is unmistakeable. To be-pro- 
nounced a bore major is a distinction which is never conferred 
except by universal consent. It is undeniable that Mr. Danby 
Seymour in the House of Commons has achieved a prominence, 
and in the newspaper reading world that Mr. Bryan King 
is in a recognised position, which few will be disposed to 
dispute that each has fairly won. Both have arrived at the 
dignity of a public evil. regards this point we shall not 
quarrel with Mr. Yardley’s expressions of weariness, although 
it might be well that the worthy magistrate should attempt to 
vindicate the dignity of the law as well as he protests against 
a waste of time; and were their own interests alone concerned, 
we could be well content to leave the reactionary ecclesiasticism 
of the Tower Hamlets clergyman to con{ront the reactionary 
politicism of Mr. Danby Seymour, backed by the noble repre- 
sentative of the Marylebone vestry. Mr. King and Lord 
Fermoy are well met, and were they to achieve the fate of 
the Kilkenny cats, the world perhaps would be no loser. But 
a measure may be mischievous though its author is contemptible, 
and the Bill ‘‘to enforce uniformity in the use of ecclesiastical 
vestments” is curious as a specimen of the sort of liberty which 
would be administered by a House of Commons consisting of 
six hundred and fifty delegates of metropolitan constituencies. 
Meanwhile, it may not be uninstructive to consider the view 
of legislatorial duty and responsibility maintained by the pro- 
moters of the Bill; and it is better to examine it when it 
comes out in this ridiculous and contemptible aspect, before we 
are called upon to protest against its more serious consequences 
when applied, under the auspices of a reformed House of Com- 
mons, toa graver subject-matter. A popular clamour arises— 
there is a sop to be thrown to the hun or hundred thousand 
yelling throats—bring in a short Bill, and put down what the 
mob dislikes. We are by no means sure that the St. George’s- 
in-the-East riots originated in surplices or choristers. We sus- 
pect that no serious religious prejudices or influences were 
ever at work, but that the mere love of rioting seized upon the 
occasion, which would have been as eagerly grasped had it been 
any other than a ritual peculiarity which was disliked. Any- 
thing will attract a mob; and it would, with a little management, 


now so keen. Ten years ago, he would infallibly have spoken 
on Mr. Locke King’s Religious Worship Bill. But after men 


be possible to collect indignation meetings against beards in the 
one sex, or hooped petticoats in the other. Just as St. George’s- 
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in-the-East has Protection Societies against intoning, we could 
quite understand that associations might very easily be got up 
against the un-English growth of hair on the upper lip. If it were 
to become the custom to hoot every hirsute citizen found in 
Ratcliffe Highway, we see no reason why the Fermoy of the day 
should not bring in a Bill to enforce uniformity in shaving. 
Something of this sort has at least a precedent in its favour, and 
the principle of sumptuary laws against peaked boots and long 
hair is revived in a suggested enactment about surplices. 

But something more than this remains. If Mr. Bryan King 
is to be put down, we can quite ‘understand how other forms of 
unpopular religion may be equally well proscribed by a short 
Bill. Methodism was ounce very unpopular, and mobs used to 
hustle and harry Wesley and his colleagues. The mob burnt 
down the mass-houses in 1780,and the mob does not much admire 
Mormons and Latter ‘Day Saints at the present day. What 
is done now might as well have been done eighty years ago; 
and if it is done once, it might be done as often as the occasion 
arises. Thereisno reason why many forms of religion should not 
be summarily suppressed by act of Parliament. Jews were put 
down once. Why not “Tractarians” now? Why not Baptists 
to-morrow? There is nothing in any sect which can secure it from 
being one day or other unpopular; and directly it is unpopular, 
and its preachers get hissed, there will always & some metropo- 
litan member, a Butler or a Fermoy, ready with a short Bill to 
suppress the objectionable religionism of the day. We can quite 
conceive that, with a little management, even Mr. Spurgeon 
might become distasteful to the religious critics of Wapping ; 
and the precedent may some day be pushed in a direction which 
would put down not only green stoles, but meeting-houses, as 
well as altars, and frontals, and intonings. 

And when we come to examine Mr. Danby Seymour’s Bill, we 
only feel how utterly inexpedient it is that legislation should 
be applied to a case where no legislation at all is required. The 
Act of Uniformity is to be superseded by an Act of Uniforms— 
only it so happens that, if it were law to-morrow, it would be im- 
possible of execution. According to the old Jaw of the Church, 
the parish was bound to provide vestments for the officiating 
minister. These vestments were the surplice, and the surplice 
only. Mr. Danby Seymour says that at sermons the officiating 
minister is to be provided with ‘a black gown and white bands.” 
What is a black gown? and who is to pay for the black gown ? 
Is it to be of silk or velvet, or cloth, or viler stuff? At whose 
discretion the fashion and material ?—and at whose cost the robe- 
maker’s bill? And bands too—what are bands? What sort of 
bands are to constitute the regulation pattern ?—lawyer’s bands 
or undergraduate’s bands? The falling band of Charles has 
ceased—are we to revive the Steinkirk or to compel the Piccadilly 
collar ? for each and all fall under the name of bands. A cassock, 
too! Who is to define a cassock? As far as the Bill goes, it 
may be scarlet, or sky-blue, or harlequin-coloured. A square cap? 
What is to be its regulation cut? It would include a Jesuit’s 
barrett, a cocked hat, or a lancer’s head-gear. And a scarf, again? 
Unless we are mistaken, what a crowd of future controversies and 
disputes does every one of these terms involve ! What is a scarf? 
what is its width and material ? is it to be folded stole-wise or table- 
cloth-wise ? Surely an Act like this ought to have been accom- 
panied with diagrams; or Mr. Danby Seymour and Lord Fermoy 
should be compelled to stand as dummies in the porch of St. 
Paul’s for a month, arrayed in the new ecclesiastical vestments. 
The old Act of Uniformity and the Rubric of the Prayer Book 
and the Canons all proceed on a definite system and embody an 
intelligible principle. They recognise the parochus as the ber 
minister of religion, witha defined status and system, and definite 
instruments to administer that system, and compel the parish- 
ioners tc maintain his position, and to find him in material 
means to discharge his functions—means of maintenance, vest- 
ments, and service books. Mr. Danby Seymour introduces 
a new apparatus to be used in church—an apparatus undefined, 
and open to all sorts of cavils and disputes, and makes the duty 
of providing this aperee incumbent on nobody. What if 
the parson affirms that he has neither money nor credit to buy 
the black gown of the new Act—who is to provide it? We do 
not observe that the bmn are to provide the black gown 
and white bands, and it is rather hard to compel a curate to 
«poad five guineas on a silk gown, or to leave him to preach in a 
pea-jacket or paletot—unless, indeed, Mr. Danby Seymour is 
prepared to impose a new Church-rate specially for the purpose. 

he fact is, that our whole ecclesiastical system is too complex 
and delicate to be dealt with in this rude and tumultuary way. 
The Prayer-book and Rubrics are not to be changed at caprice, 
nor for the purpose of temporary emergencies, still less at the 
dictation of such a mob as that of St. George’s-in-the-East. The 
recedent is far too serious. ‘The Church may be reasonably 
eft to itself in such matters; and the liberty of the twenty 
thousand clergy to manage their own concerns—in which liberty 
is involved the principle of religious freedom as applicable to 
every sect of Dissenters in England—is not to be assailed on 
account of Mr. Bryan King’s vagaries. These vagaries, as is 
undeniable, stand all but absolutely alone. No general law should 
be made for an exceptional case. De minimis non curat lec—the 
Parliament of England has duties infinitely higher than in 
legislating about bands and cassocks. Once let the House of 
Commons take in han@ the parson’s cassock, and we shall soon 
have a paternal despotism interfering in all the private concerns 
of life. We have a wholesome dread of all sumptuary and 


vestiary laws; and to subject the clergy or any other body of 
men to the common informer, who in every case is to receive 
the full penalty—in some cases a hundred pounds—imposed by 
the Act, is a piece of stupid tyranny, the best comment upon 
which is that its rejection is to be moved by Lord Fermoy’s own 
colleague, Mr. Edwin James. 


THE CORK ELECTION. 
oe is a story told of a man who met his own double—or 
wraith,as they call it—on the stairs; and dreadfully frightened 
the poor fellow was at the double presentment of himeelf. 


.“ Well, and what did you do?” inquired one, not of a credulous 


turn of mind, to whom he narrated his ghastly experience of the 
supernatural world. “Nothing.” ‘Nothing! why if I had 
met myself on the stairs, I’d have knocked myself down.” Lord 
Viscount Campden must have been equally puzzled by the 
recent apparition of himself to himself, and he has followed the 
advice of the sceptic in the story. He has not | diligently 
conjugated the middle or reflective verb through all its moods, 
but he has, in no figure, knocked himself down. He has had 
the rare experience of a double personality and a separate, yet 
combined, moral being. He is the first, perhaps, among the 
sons of 11en who has a from experience, the meta- 
physical mystery of self-consciousness. He knows himself by 
seeing one who is at once himself and another. He has had the 
ee luck of fulfilling the sage’s precept of “ knowing himself,” 

y studying himself, not so much reflected as existent in another 
man’s sayings and doings, which are at once another’s and his 
own; and he has received that gift which the poet prayed for in 
seeing ourselves as others see us, by the mere fact that his _ 
could, at one and the same time, be at work and active in Port- 
man-square and the Cork eledion. Lord Campden’s duality 
must have puzzled himself. Like the hero of Shakspeare’s sonnet, 
two lives he has, of comfort and despair. In Cork, he found 
himself little less than the eldest son of the Church, the associate 
of The O’ Donoghue and of Mr. Pope Hennessey, the delegate of 
the Ultramontane Bishops, the foe of the Saxon invader. But 
in Portman-square, he is only a noble Earl’s son, a true Conser- 
vative, one of the family which boasts as its most distinguished 
cadet the Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel—merely one 
of an English and most Protestant family. 

But this is not the most astonishing part of the great Campden 
mystery. Was Lord Campden, or was he not, a candidate for Cork 
County, against the Irish Attorney-General? Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessey, who represented him on the hustings, The O'Donoghue, 
who was on his committee, Alderman George James M‘Carthy, 
who acted as his agent and solicitor, affirmed that Lord Campden 
was acandidate. But there are proofs still stronger on this side. 
Tested by Douglas’s Criterion, the truth of the Campden candi- 
dateship comes out unscathed. Not only is it supported by the 
personal testimony of a host of witnesses, but there are contem- 
poraneous monuments which attest the fact. Telegrams are 
produced in which Lord Campden goes into details about the 
polling-booths, and, regretting his absence from Cork on “ im- 

rtant business,” sends affectionate and cheerirg m:ssages to 

is friends, and announces the entirely Irish character of his 
heart. Evidence of the noble Lord’s candidateship is to be found 
in the fact that 2000/. was lodged to his credit atthe Cork Bank. 
We must say that, if this is not sufficient proof of the Ego, as 
they say in Germany, it is impossible to believe in personal 
identity at all. Many a man has eaten his words and turned his 
back upon himself for reasons politic and personal; and Lord 
Campden, when he relinquished the Church of England for his 
— religious profession, gained some experience in this art. 

ut his Lordship’s political absorption of himself is even more 
remarkable than his religious abandonment of all that gave him 
any historical and individual identity. The same tone of mind 
which affects a man’s treatment of his faith naturally influences 
his politics. After having acquired the dangerous facility of 
sitting loose to old habits in one province of moral life, the tran- 
sition becomes easy in any other field of responsibility. A per- 
vert—as he is called in a neologism of the he~te not likely to 
be a very consistent or self-reliant politician. But the really 
interesting question is not how it comes to pass that Lord Campden 
is an English Conservative and is also the nominee of the Po 
Hennesseys and O’Donoghues cf Ireland, but whether, and in 
what sense, he was a candidate for Cork County at all. 

On the first blush of the thing, the whole election follows the 
ordinary type of contests. The candidate, after the Irish fashion, 
is an absentee; but he issues his address, and is represented on 
the hustings by his friend, Mr. Pope Hennessey, who was at the 
trouble of absenting himself from a railway committee, utting 
the parties to enormous expense, and getting hie repri- 
manded, in order to be at Cork. The nomination takes 
place, and the polling follows; and Lord Campden is defeated 
by the Irish Attorney-General by an_ overwhelming majority. 
Then it comes out that Lord Campden (so he asserts) had 
never been a candidate at all, that the address and signature 
were altogether apocryphal documents, that his name had been 
used entirely without his consent, and that accordingly he desired 
to repudiate the election, the contest, the expenses, the perfervid 
addresses, and everything belonging to Cork. Hereupon Mr. 
M‘Carthy—who had received authority to act as Lord Campden’s 
agent, though not from Lord Campden—produces two telegrams 
accredited by Lord Campden’s own signature, and addressed to 
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him, Mr. M‘Carthy, guaranteeing the formal proceedings con- 
nected with the polling-booths, expressly “ authorizing the use of 
his name to be affixed to documents respecting booths and 
what is necessary”—and moreover aoa for his absence, 
promising “‘ to present himself as early as possible,” declaring him- 
self ‘‘ deeply sensible of the honour of being chosen to represent so 
sacred a cause,” “gladly accepting the trust, and cordially 
devoting himself to the service of the county of Cork.” And 
certainly, if words have any meaning, this was all that an 
absent candidate could do. He appointed an attorney or proxy, 
made himself liable for the legal expenses of polling, and promised 
an early visit to the constituency. Subsequent to this is an 
equally distinct and formal repudiation of Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
agency, and an explicit and minute repudiation of the whole 

roceedings by Lord Campden, who ought to know. In these 

ays of spirit manifestations, it at once occurred that some 
tricksy ghost, the doppel-ganger of the house of Noel, had been 
busy with its noble heir, had forged Lord Campden’s signature, 
and had—perhaps with a liberality which could only have had 
an extramundane rather than an Ultramontane origin—posted 
the needful, up to the generous amount of two thousand pounds. 
This explanation, and this alone, would account for the mystery, 
based upon the supersensual theory to which we have adverted, 
namely, that Lord Campden had a double personality—that in 
the one he was the sincere unimpassioned Conservative of 
Portman-square, looking down with contemptuous indifference 
on the children of men in general, and on the citizens of Cork 
in particular, whilst in his other self he was impersonated by 
the “two prelates, the chairman of the Committee, his able 
friend Alderman M‘Carthy, and the sacred cause,” and that he 
was at one and the same time in Cork and London. Anyhow, 
the Cork mystery was the wonder of the hour—it equalled the 
Cock-lane Ghost for at least two whole days. Both parties 
were equally positive—Mr. M‘Carthy in affirming, and Lord 
= in denying, the Corcagian candidateship. 

After a correspondence of the triangular kind between Lord 
Campden, Mr. MCarthy and Mr. Pope Hennessey, it appears 
that everybody was right. It was entirely and equally true that 
Lord Campden was a candidate and was not—that Mr. M‘Carthy 
was an accredited agent and was not—that Lord Campden never 
stood for Cork County, and yet made himself responsible for 
4‘ all that was necessary.” All that his Lordship meant through- 
out was to be member for Cork if elected, and to stand for Cork 
or not to stand for it according to the result of the election at 
which he was and was not a candidate. He was (and Ireland 
is the only place for performing the feat) a candidate 
ex post facto. What he authorized was the use of his name 
for all that was necessary, but he still persisted in his 
refusal to come forward and stand a contest. This is the 
explanation of the whole matter—an explanation so lucid, con- 
sistent, and harmonious that Mr. Pope Hennessey “cannot see 
any discrepancy between Lord Campden’s statement, Alderman 
M‘Carthy’s statement, and the facts of the case.” We are 
bound to remark that this may be an Irish estimate of Irish 
facts, and that there may be no discrepancy to an Irish mind 
in it; but there is a very great discrepancy as regarded by 
common sense and common honesty. hen Lord Campden 
authorized his name to be affixed to “all that is necessary,” this 
really does look very like a full and general power of attorney as 
far as its morality is concerned. Lord Campden was especially 
informed that, unless he did undertake this responsibility, most 
serious consequences would be incurred; and Lord Campden, 
with a full knowledge of what was legally involved in giving 
authority to Mr. M‘Carthy, delegated to him the power to 
use his name for certain legal purposes. These legal purposes 
covered something ; and that something was his Lordship’s can- 
didateship, or it was nothing. If it was nothing, then the whole 
authority was a delusion, and a grave moral offence—if it was 
something, it could be nothing less than to accept the chances 
of the contest. We leave Lord Campden to choose between the 
consequences of the dilemma. Either the telegram authorizing 
Mr. M-Carthy to do all that was necessary was a deception, or 
the subsequent repudiation of the election is a violation of the 
truth. Perhaps the final reconciliation of the absolute and patent 
contradictions of the case—the calm and quiet way in which all 

ties agree that everybody was right all through—that a thing 
both is and is not, and that a person is at one and the same time 
a candidate and is not—is the most painful aspect of the case. 
This is the old Jesuit morality in action—the famous doctrine of 
equivocation at work—the Liguorian maxims of mental reserva- 
tion in practice ; and we must say that the spectacle is not an 
edifying, though it is an instructive one. 


REVIEWS. 


TRANSFORMATION*® 


ENIUS is, to some extent, its own defence. No one but a 
man of genius could have written this novel, and if Mr. 
Hawthorne has chosen to write it ina way that exposes it to 
criticism of the ordinary kind, the end of such criticism is only 
to establish that he might have written something different. The 
tale not only tantalizes us by keeping usin the dim region of 


* Transformation; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By Nathanie! 
Hawthorne. London: Smith, Elder, mis 1860. 


| events that are neither ee nor improbable, neither possible 


nor impossible, but it defeats our expectations by sketching out 
a plot which comes absolutely to nothing. A mystery is set be- 
fore us to unriddle, and at the end the author turns round and 
asks us what is the good of solving it. That the impression of 
emptiness and unmeaningness thus produced is in itself a blemish 
to the work, no one can deny. Mr. Hawthorne really trades 
upon the honesty of other writers. We feel a sort of interest 
in the story, slightly and sketchily as it is told, because our ex- 
perience of other novels leads us to assume that, when an 
author pretends to have a plot, he has one. A story-teller who 
ends by asking why he should clear anything up is not 
dealing quite fairly by us. But when we have said this, and 
begin to estimate the Book by what it does rather than by what 
it does not contain, there is too much in it that is beautiful and 
original to permit us to dwell on the points it presents for adverse 
criticism. It is really an account of Rome and Gentral Italy, of the 
appearance which the great city and its neighbourhood wore in the 
eyes of an American visitor, and of the reflections to which the 
religion, the art, and the people of Italy gave rise in the breast ofa 
man born under influences which placed him in the most direct oppo- 
sition to all that marks the centre of Catholicism, and yet attracted 
to all that he saw around him at Rome by strong ties of per- 
sonal sympathy. Of course, if he had chosen, Mr. Hawthorne 
might have written a tourist’s sketch of Central Italy ; but he is 
a novelist, and has a peculiar vein of thought running through 
his mind which evidently affects his whole manner of thinking, 
and which has yet so remote a connexion with reality that he 
could scarcely allow it to intervene in a plain representation of 
facts. His former works abundantly show that the notion of 
great crime, its complexity, its subtle influences on character, 
its remote consequences, and more particularly the strange ad- 
mixture of high feeling and innecence with which it may occa- 
sionally be found united, exercise such a fascination over his 
mind that he cannot separate his reflections on real facts from the 
thread of moral difficulties that is woven through all the efforts of 
his imagination. Some sort of fiction is therefore necessary in 
order to place the reader in the position of the writer. 

In Zransformation he introduces two principal characters 
who, like the hero and heroine of the Scarlet Letter, are bound 
together by the bonds of a common crime, dark and mysterious, 
and yet so conceived that the indulgence both of the author 
and the reader is bespoken beforehand. The special point taken 
in this general region of guilt is the effect on the character of the 
criminals that their common guilt may be supposed to produce. 
The hero, Donatello, Count of Monte Beni, is first intro- 
duced as an Italian with the beauty, the simplicity, and the playful 
wildness of a light-hearted youth who alternately charms and 
repels his friends by the strange approximation of his nature to 
that of a wild animal. Mr. Centheme does not refrain here 
from giving the loosest vein to his fancy. Not only is Donatello 
curiously like the Faun of Praxiteles, but a legend of his family 
is told describing how they, in the remotest days of history, 
sprang from the union of a human being with a creature of the 
woods ; and to the very last it is carefully hinted that his ears, 
which he kept carefully concealed, were really long and furry, 
like those of a faun. The lady for whom this unhappy animal 
conceives a passionate love belongs scarcely less to the region of 
pure fancy. She first presents herself as an artist ; and it appears 
to be accepted as an axiom in every description of artist life that 
a man or woman who paints pictures or moulds clay is released 
from all the ties and burdens of life—that it is impertinent to 
inquire whence they came or how they live, or with whom, or on 
what. In some way never cleared up, this girl has been inno- 
cently concerned in a great crime. A lunatic monk is aware of 
her secret, and crosses her path with that unexpected frequency 
which fanciful novelists introduce in order to create the impression 
of a terrible doom. Donatello and she are on the edge of a 
precipice when the tormentor comes by, and the faun, anxious 
to oblige his mistress, seizes the wretch, and, on reading a sign 
of acquiescence in her face, drops his burden over the rock, and 
the persecutor lies a shattered mass at the foot. Horror seizes 
the guilty pair. The faun, wakened to remorse by his crime, 
becomes transformed. A deep, gloomy sensitiveness replaces his 
beastlike playfulness and ignorance, and his sin reveals to him 
the knowledge of good and evil. Miriani is also changed. She 
feels cut off from the world, and pours the whole flood of her . 

assion on the half-savage adorer whom she had previously 

espised. With this pair is contrasted a New England maiden, 
Hilda, who is the type of high-souled innocence, purity, and 
virgin modesty. She also is an artist; and we are there- 
fore supposed hot to feel surprise at finding that she lives, 
without any one to yee her, at the top of a high 
tower in the centre of Rome, where she feeds a brood of 
milky doves, and keeps a lamp burning in honour of the 
Virgin. She is a witness of the murder, and the burden 
cast on her mind by the dreadful secret impels her to the con- 
fessional, thus affording Mr. Hawthorne an opportunity of inter- 
weaving his reflections on the Catholic system. A lover is 
assigned her, both that his successful love may mitigate the 
blackness of the story, and also because, as he is a sculptor, 
Mr. Hawthorne has the pleasure of describing the real works of 
American a at Rome under the fiction that they were 
the creations of this imaginary artist. Their property is duly 
restored to the authors in an explanatory and laudatory preface. 


However faulty the story may be as a story, it does undoubtedly 
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roduce the impression of mysterious horror that is so dear to 
Mir. Hawthorne; and it undoubtedly gives him an opportunity 
of describing Rome and rural Italy, discussing ancient and 
modern art, and noting down the reflections suggested to a 
meditative and romantic Puritan by the great embodiment and 
centre of Catholicism. We may add, that the style is singularly 
beautiful, the writing most careful, and the justness and felicity 
of the epithets used to convey the effect of scenery unusually 
great. The Americans may be proud that they have produced a 
writer who, in his own special walk of English, has few rivals 
or equals in the mother country, and they may perhaps allow 
this excellence to atone for the sincere contempt with which he 
evidently regards the large majority of his countrymen who 
show themselves on this a of the Atlantic. 

We are not aware that there is any book which contains such 
excellent descriptions of Rome generally, and of some few of the 
more remarkable lions of the Papal City. It is not only that the 
drawing of the thing to be represented is as full and accurate as 
ean reasonably be expected in a sketch in words, but the generai 
impression conveyed is exactly that a by the grandeur 
a mournfulness, the sublimity and the pettiness, of Rome. As 
we read the description, we feel that it could belong to no other 
place, not merely because the special things of the locality are 
noted, but far more because the peculiar atmosphere of Rome 
seems to pervade all that the author says. The description of 
the rude Tuscan castle, the ancestral home of Donatello, is 
equally good in its way, and is something quite new. The 
simple pride, the legendary nobility, the homely pomp of the 
masters of a remote Italian valley, with their precious vineyard, 
the juice of which is not to be had for gold, but flows freely for 
the guest, their devoted servants, their utter absence of thought 
for the present or care for the future, are brought home to us 
with the skill of & genuine artist. Extracts cannot do justice to 
the descriptive excellence of the book, as the whole is in this 
instance very much greater and better than any single part can 
be. No one who wishes for an entertaining novel ought to open 
Transformation ; but those who sometimes m9 a novel to gain, 
if possible, some new thoughts from it, will find that there is 
seldom anything in fiction so new—or, so far as descriptions of 
external objects are concerned, anything so good—as the many 
passages in Z'ransformation in which Mr. Hawthorne ha: de- 
picted favourite studies from Tuscany and Rome. 

Onart Mr. Hawthorne has much to say. First of all, he has to 

ive a kind lift to the reputation of some American friends. 

ore especially he is anxious to sound the praises of a statue of 
Cleopatra, by Mr. William W. Story. Mr. Hawthorne isa good 
judge, and we do not mean for a moment to dispute his judg- 
ment as to a statue we have not seen; but it does not strike us 
as so great a triumph of original genius as he appears to think 
it, that Mr. Story, wishing to give Cleopatra new characteristics, 
has represented the daughter of the Ptolemies as a Nubian of 
Upper Egypt with a negro lip. Mr. Hawthorne has thought 
long and deeply about art, and although his conclusions are not 
those accepted in the artist world, we are convinced that 
for many minds they are extremely true. Hilda is repre- 
sented in the early part of the story as the most suc- 
cessful copyist in Rome, so wonderful and complete is 
her power of throwing herself into the works she copies. 
But after her acquaintance with Miriani’s terrible secret, she 
roams in vain through picture-galleries, secking rest. She 
cannot find anything in art to satisfy her, except one or two 
pictures of ae merit, inspired by the highest feeling. 
All but these she regards as acres of wasted canvas. We are not 
to suppose that this is Mr. Hawthorne’s general opinion about 
art, but he wishes to point out that the limits within which art 
touches on the great permanent feelings of humanity are fixed 
and narrow. He sees that mere artistic appreciation of art 
attains its ordinary maximum in the development of those facul- 
ties and qualities which make a good copyist. The old masters 
meant something and had something to embody in almost all the 
works of their art; and a student of their designs is an apt and 
a worthy student if he can make out what they meant. But it 
does not follow that what they meant was anything very far 
above the common level of human thought. the great crises 
of life, art, therefore, is apt to fail as a consolation and a guide. 
A few pictures, however, form a class by themselves, the 
thoughts under the spell of which they were designed being so 
evidently pure and heavenly. ‘his conveys the feelings with 
which most persons of some sensibility go through and quit the 
great picture-galleries of European capitals. At first the novelty 
stimulates the intellectual effort by which the spectator sets 
himself to decipher the meaning of a master. Then comes the 
“‘iey demon of weariness,” and a painful sense of the contrast 
between the coldness and emptiness of art and the warmth and 
fulness of real life. Lastly, there remains an abiding recollec- 
tion of a few pictures that come home to all that is best 
both in the most and the least instructed of visitors. 

Mr. Hawthorne seems to have been greatly attracted by 
Catholicism. He was struck not only by the depth and great- 
ness of the feelings that have shaped themselves in the archi- 
tectural splendours and gorgeous ceremonials of Rome, but by 
the wonderful plasticity with which Catholicism adapts itself to 
every difficulty and sorrow, to men of every race and every age. 
Hilda, after wandering round St. Peter's, in her anguish stops 
at a confessional, and suddenly disburthens herself of her secret. 
Her relief and her happiness are #0 great that she will not allow 


her lover to sneer at the system that has given her a remedy in 
the sorest hour of her need. No one could fall more 
entirely than Mr. Hawthorne into the modern fashion of asking, 
not whether a religion is true, but whether it is suitable to a 
particular individual. Hilda is made to ask, whether it is pos- 
sible that the Virgin, to whom as a woman it would be so sweet 
to her to pray, is really deaf to the prayers of her worshippers ? 
Nothing changes faster than the fashions of religious discussion. 
A few years ago,a Protestant would have thought that the 
whole matter was to be settled by inquiring whether the literal 
construction of the Bible pronounced the Virgin an object of 
adoration. Now, a Protestant novelist is full of the thought that 
it would be sweet to pray to her. As it happens, however, the 
same sensibility that attracts him to Catholicism also repels him 
from it, and when he ceases to reason he is as little able to make 
allowances where they are due as to discover faults where they 
exist. It is the priests and the Papal Government that seem to 
have scared Mr. Hawthorne from the:Romish Church. They 
were such poor mean creatures, and the Papal Government pro- 
duced so much misery, poverty, and dirt, that, as the clean citizen 
of a State accustomed to make its own way in the world 
vigorously and demonstratively, he would not mix himself up 
with what he so thoroughly despised. His Protestantism seems 
to have been greatly indebted to the theory in which he finally 
rested—that the Papal system is dying out. That it had once 
been the greatest and best expression witnessed on earth of re- 
ligious thought accounted to him for all the fascination to which 
he made his imaginary Hilda temporarily succumb. That it was 
now expiring accounted to him for his personal abhorrence of the 
riests and the Government. In an age when feeling supersedes 
ogic, and the highest qualification of a religion is that it is suit- 
able, we must own it to be not wholly undesirable that the prestige 
of Rome should be so largely counterbalanced, and its tradition- 
ary skill so largely baffled, by the eminently uninspiring and 
unattractive spectacle which its temporal Government presents. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING.* 

fie book was originally published in 1814, and the eleventh 

edition of it was prepared for the press last year by the son 
of the deceased author. It would be almost superfluous to 
discuss the merits of a work which the sporting public for more 
than five-and-forty years has agreed to treat as an authority. 
We believe that Colonel Hawker served with the British 
army in Spain before he entered upon those systematic 
campaigns against game and wild-fowl which seem to have 
formed for about forty years the principal business of his life. 
His experience in the field had thus been both long and various, 
and the many shrewd cautions which he gives for preserving health 
and comfort under difficulties are eminently characteristic of the 
“old soldier,” and may be usefully remembered even by those 
who have little time or inclination for the author’s favourite 
amusement of duck-shooting from a punt amid the mud and 
shallows of the coast of Hampshire during the winter months. 

A very sensible chapter is devoted to the important art of 
making oneself comfortable at a small public-house, which may 
happen to be the only quarters attainable in a neighbourhood 
where shooting or fishing is to be enjoyed in high perfection. 
“As many of the little publicans live chiefly on fat pork and tea, 
or, if on the coast, red herrings,” the experienced sportsman will 
make suitable preparations for his campaign. He knows that 
few of his brethren will venture to such a miserable place, and so 
he hopes to get undisturbed 2. But suppose that one who 
has not Colonel Hawker’s wisdom should venture to imitate his 
strategy. Here is a dismal picture of the sufferings his rashness 
will entail, In the first place, what can he have for dinner? 
The best that could be procured for him would be mutton or 
beef as tough and as free from fat as his own gaiters. If he does 
not eat it, he may starve. If he does, his next day’s pleasure is 
destroyed by indigestion. He drinks some sour beer, which gives 
him the heartburn, and thereupon he calls for brandy or gin, 
which are both execrably bad. He then retires to a miserable 
chamber and a worse bed, where from damp sheets he gets the 
rheumatism, and from the draughts of air that penetrate the 
room he is attacked by the toothache. He risés to a breakfast 
of bad tea, without milk, and then starts for his day’s sport “ so 
bedevilled that he cannot touch a feather,” and in the evening he 
returns to a second edition of his misery. Such is likely to be the 
mournful fate of the young sportsman who has not read Colonel 
Hawker's book ; but now let us see that old campaigner getting 
his little comforts about him under the same inauspicious circum- 
stances. At the last country town which he passed through on 
the road to his place of exile, he provided himself with a hand- 
basket and stocked it with whatever good things offered. His 
dinner is thus provided, and he knows how to correct the acidity 
of the pothouse beer, and has with him the materials for making 
a bowl of punch. The next thing he does shall be described in 
the Colonel’s own words, because, if we used our own, it might be 
suspected that we were misrepresenting this eminent authority 
for the sake of a triumph over Dean Close. Here, then, is what 
the Colonel says :— 

Our sportsman will then, having taken care to provide himself with a little 
good tobacco, or a few cigars, have recourse to smoking; which, next to the 

* Instructions to Young Sportsmen in ali that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. Hawker. Eleventh Edition. With 
Explanatory Plates and Woodcuts. Edited by his Son, Major P. W. L. 
Hawker. ndon : Longmans. 
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sovereign remedy of taking a little purl before you inhale a atmo- 
sphere, is the ro preventive from the when fen-shooting, and, 
perhaps, one of the greatest preservatives from cold and illness of anything 
In existence. 

Probably, the value of tobacco to those who are much ex 
to cold and damp can only be imperfectly conceived amid the 
warmth and pre bn of the Carlisle Deanery, and it is at the 
same time improbable that Dr. Close will ever be tempted to try 
a week’s wild-duck shooting in the fens. However, our old 
sportsman puffs his pipe undisturbed by Evangelical counterblast, 
and then retires to a bed which he has taken care to see well aired. 
In the morning he contrives a substitute for milk—we cannot 
stop po pe the recipe—orders dinner for his dogs and for him- 
selt, and takes the field. He has not borne arms against the 
French without learning from them the secret of how to convert 
tough mutton and a few common vegetables into pleasant and 
wholesome food. And having thus far subsisted tolerably well, 
his table will now begin to be supplied by his own gun, 
“while a poor helpless exotic would have left the place 
in disgust before he had killed a bird.” The Colonel, on 
the other hand, comes prepared to hold his ground, and make 
the best of it. On all sporting journeys, his portmanteau 
contains a few simple medicines, such as tincture of bark, “an 
effectual stimulus to brace the nerves of a bad shot,” and con- 
centrated camphor julep, ‘a good remedy to compose 2 nervous 
man for the rising of a cock-pheasant;” and he also carries with 
him a few simple culinary requisites, and, “above all, tea.” 
But, even if he left his tea behind, he still knows how to make 
that supplied at the pot-house tolerable; and thus, as he says, 
he has shown clearly and methodically “‘ how one man may make 
himself comfortable, where another would starve.” It is strange 
that the English sportsman should show such handiness and 
resource in circumstances where the ordinary English soldier 
would be thoroughly miserable and helpless. Of course, too, 
Colonel Hawker understands quite well how to dress himself 
for active exertion and exposure. We need scarcely quote 
precepts which are familiar to every sportsman and _pedes- 
trian, and which it may be hoped the Volunteer Riflemen, 
and in time also the regular troops, will be allowed to act upon. 
“‘A shooting-jacket should be made loose and easy, so that 
your gun may come up readily to the shoulder.” Above all 
things, let the sportsman be well shod. ‘“ The wide-a-wake and 
the stalking-cap” are the most convenient coverings for the 
head. The fabric of the clothes will of course be woollen, and 
the “shepherd's plaid” and “ granite” are the most approved 
patterns. These are the simple rules which would suffice to 
clothe an effective rifle corps. 

But we must not quit the pothouse in the fens until we have seen 
how Colonel Hawker can support the disappointment ofa wet day. 
He supposes himself aclose prisoner in his miserable hole, “looking 
alternately to the windward clouds and to the plastered walls of 
the room, hearing through a thin partition the discordant 
merriment of drunken fellows, and inhaling the breezes of a 
smoky wood fire with the fumes of their shag tobacco.” Surely 
this is a gloomy picture, and the roe ee sportsman in such a 
prison might well abandon himself to despair but for the warnings 
of his experienced Mentor. Idleness, says the Colonel, produces 
low-spirits and nervousness, which of all things are the most 
likely to put even a crack sportsman off his shooting. Of course 
the den in which the adventurer is immured contains neither 
books, nor newspapers, nor stationery. But he should have 
brought with him pens and paper, or at least a book. Or if he 
draws, let him sketch his prison ; orif he is a musician, let him 
study some exercises in harmony. A me fellow would 
probably have with him a “ Pocket Nightingale,” from which he 
may stock himself with songs. A dull fellow may con over his 
affairs. But if the captive be an idler utterly destitute of all 
resources, Colonel Hawker will address to him a short sermon 
which is probably as sound and practical as some of Dean Close’s, 
although it be delivered in a mean public-house amid the fumes 
of shag tobacco :— 

Let me advise him to embrace, in this day, a moment for reflection, and 
consider it a specimen, perhaps, of many hours and days he may have to 
spend at an age wien he has no longer youth and vigour to distinguish him- 
self among the field of sportsmen, and make a determination to embrace some 

ursuit that will be to him a source of future amusement; and he will then, 
think, have reason to consider this as one of the most successful days in 
his calendar 

It may surprise some readers to find that a large part of 
Colonel Hawker’s book is occupied by a minute comparison be- 
tween the merits of the flint-gun and the detonater. The con- 
troversy is now an old one, but the — of our author may 
still be useful as showing the spirit in which such questions ought 
to be discussed. Colonel Hawker’s earliest and dearest triumphs 
were all gained with the flint-gun. He was as much attached to 
it as any of his brother veterans of the Peninsula have ever 
been to the old musket and field-piece, and the acknowledgment 
of the superiority of modern inventions cost him as hard a 
struggle. As he has from time to time altered and added to his 
book without rewriting it, he with the utmost candour exhibits 
to his readers the entire history of his long conflict against over- 

powering facts, and of his gradual conversion’ to the principle 
which he at first resisted. However, he maintains to the last 
that the detonater does not shoot so strong into birds as the 
flint-gun, and that it has more recoil ; although he admits that it 
shoots quicker, that it is much more reliable in damp weather, 
and that in a double gun there is hardly any flash from the lock 


at the first disc to spoil the aim of the second. His view 
appears to be that in the detonater the force of the powder is 
partly expended upon the gun and _ the sportsman’s shoulder, 
whereas in the flint-gun the whole of it reaches the object struck. 
The late Mr. D. Egg, a well-known gunmaker, illustrated this 
opinion by the question“ If I were to kick a fellow out of my 
shop, would he go off so strong on his legs as if I allowed him to 
walk out?” There is a pleasant passage in the book, where 
the Colonel’s man laments that he does not now see his master 
make those long shots which he formerly so much admired. 
The Colonel then been using a detonater for four seasons. 
Some sportsmen in his place would have laid the blame upon the 
new-fangled gun, but the Colonel was modest, so he only said to 
himself that he was growing old. However, he took up a flint- 
gun, and that was worse and worse. He now missed even fair 
shots. Afterwards he had an illness, which for a time stopped 
his shooting altogether. In the interval he had forgotten the 
habit of handling the detonater, which was only of four years 
pon and had regained that of handling the flint-gun, which 

e had been learning all his previous life. And now the faithful 

illie saw his master bring down the long-shots as of yore. The 

olonel appears to have been a little puzzled at this result, 
which, however, he placed, not sumer’ to the credit of his 
favourite flint-gun. But the Colonel's editor points out that the 
true reason why he did not make long shots with the detonater 
was, that the charge overtook the bird before it had time to fly 
far away. Notwithstanding this slight example of partiality, we 
could wish that all inquiries into the merits of innovations in 
the art of destroying life could be conducted by those on whom 
age and experience confer authority, with the discernment and 
candour of Colonel Hawker. 

We do not think it possible to speak too highly of the good 
sense and practical utility of the chapter of this book headed 
“* Shooting,” which is principally addressed to young sportsmen— 
of the chapter headed “ Finishing Lessons in Shooting,” which 
the author says he wrote because he found, after thirty years’ 
practice, that he had himself still many things to learn—and of 
the chapters which treat of where to place oneself for shots, how 
to spring game to advantage, how to adapt one’s tactics to various 
weather and localities, and of the management of dogs and 
beaters. We can only afford to quote one remark :—“ Although 
all men are not blessed with the physical qualifications and tact 
to become first-rate shots, yet I have no doubt that almost every 
man may be taught to shoot tolerably well.” This moderate and 
sensible opinion of one who knew so well what he was writing 
about may be usefully offered to the notice of certain enthusiasts 
at Hythe and elsewhere, who appear to think that, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of drill, all soldiers may be made to shoot with 

ual accuracy. Of that wy 3 part of Colonel Hawker’s book 
which describes the different kinds of wild fowl, their haunts and 
habits, and the various modes of killing them—especially that one 
which the author so much loved, of “ going into birds” with a 
punt, and a heavy gun in its bow, on a moonlight winter's night 
as the tide flowed over the mud flats near Lymington—of all 
these matters we will only say that when Colonel Hawker wrote of 
them he was thoroughly master of his art, and, as that art has 
undergone little progress, he would, if alive, be master of it still. 


THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT.* 
i ig ~ reappearance of Father Prout among a crowd of 
junior candidates strugyling for the public ear is an event 
which cannot, in common justice, be passed over in silence. The 
former edition of his Rediques is now just sufficiently scarce to make 
the present resuscitation of the genial polyglot his first introdue- 
tion to a tolerably wide circle of readers ; while all those who 
knew him of old will be pla to renew their acquaintance with 
the pleasant old priest of Watergrass Hill. Besides which, this 
edition is distinguished by the acknowledgment of a fact—pretty 
nerally known, it is true—that the Rev. Francis Mahony com- 
ines in himself, not only the defunct divine, but also his executor 
Frank Creswell, and his editor, the Oliver Yorke of Fraser's 
Magazine in days gone by. To those who know anything of the 
paleontology of periodical literature, the last pseudonym will 
come like a cheerful fossil, suggestive of the days when the 
Magazine world was young, and many a queer nom de plume, 
how extinct, was in existence, together with certain others which . 
are still represented in the physiology of literature. The peculiar 
structure of that great dinotherium, Herr Teufelsdréckh, may 
yet be —— amongst us. Those lively saurians, Yellow- 
lush and Titmarsh, are to be found flourishing in more developed 
orms; but where is “ Morgan Rattler,” and where is “Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty ?” Where may the grave of that good man 
be? The Knight's bones are dust far down among the volumes 
composing the palwozoic period of Fraser, embedded in the same 
strata which have yielded the Reliques of Father Prout. These 
latter illustrate curiously the life of the age to which they 
belong. Just as we observe, in the early and unsettled 
stages of the Earth’s history, mighty animals who probab] 
were, as their representatives in zoology are, good-nature 
graminivorous pachyderms by profession—but who never- 
theless are grim, not to say truculent, to look at, and to all 


* The Reliques of Father Prout, late P. P. of Watergrass Hill, in the 


County of Cork, Ireland. Collected and Arranged by liver Yorke, Esq., 
Rev. F. Mahony). Llustrated by Alfred Oroquis (D. Maclise, R.A.) 
ew Edition. London: Bohn. 1860, 
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appearance endowed with very considerable powers of offence— 
so this good kindly old priest, whose organization points so 
distinctly to lyricism, conviviality, and whisky-punch, partakes 
largely of the satirical propensities of the society in which we 
find him placed. Magazines were then in the heyday of their 
youth aa animal spirits, and used to lay about them, and 
cudgel men and opinions upon slight provocation, in a style 
which is now as much out of date as the old quarter-staff 
practice. One cannot help admiring the vigour displayed, but, 
nevertheless, it must be confessed that this kind of writing is very 
apt to lose its interest by the lapse of time. Satire, to keep, 
must have a certain amount of body; and we doubt whether 
readers in general will care much about the fact that a quarter 
of a century ago Fraser had a strong objection to Dr. Lardner 
and the London University, and sundry other men and institu- 
tions—even though this objection is often amusingly and always 
energetically manifested. e allude to this feature in Father 
Prout’s Reliques merely because it serves to mark the period to 
which the book belongs. His claims to our consideration depend 
now chiefly upon his merits asa translator and song-writer. For the 
former office he was especially qualified by the peculiar nature of 
his education. “ He was,” says his biographer, “ one of that race of 
riests, now unfortunately extinct, or very nearly so, like the old 
on of wolf-dogs—Talludeto those of hisorder whowere educated 
abroad before the French Revolution, and had imbibed, from asso- 
ciating with the polished and high-born clergy of the old Gallican 
Church, a loftier range of thought and a superior delicacy of sen- 
timent.” That is to say, he belonged to the class called in Ireland 
the old St. Omer Priests, to distinguish them from the alumni of 
Maynooth, who now exercise the sacerdotal functions throughout 
the island. People who take their notions of an Irish priest from 
the specimens they see at the witness-table of Committee-room 
No. 15 when the Ballinafad petition is on, or heading a charge of 
the free and independent non-electors of Killbattery when a 
vacancy unhappily occurs in the representation of that peaceful 
borough, will have an erroneous idea as far as concerns the school 
of priest$ to which Father Prout belonged. These were gentlemen, 
often by birth, always by education, and were recognised as such 
by all their neighbours, from the lord of the soil to the day- 
labourer. A fund of anecdote and a judicious taste in claret 
made them acceptable at the squire’s table, while a certain 
tinge of the old pre-revolution French manner, to which their 
Trish nationality gave, as it were, a nutty flavour, made them 
popular in the drawing-room. For their relations to their fiocks 
we need only quote the elegy on Father Prout in the volume 
before us :— 
_ Much.was he prized, much loved; his stern rebuke 
O’erawed sheepstealers ; 
And rogues fear’d moe the good man’s single look 
Than forty Peelers. 
The only objection to them was that they did not succeed in 
inspiring the whole of their parishioners with the latter feeling. 
It must be confessed they had neither the genius nor the inclina- 
tion for agitation, and consequently were worse than useless as 
ministers of religion. Hence Maynooth and a new breed of 
shepherds who, though they may not be able to play upon a 
rustic pipe, are skilled in driving their flock to the poll—who, if 
they know but little Latin, have got a very considerable know- 
ledge of the art of working an election. 

Skill in versification is, to a great extent, one of those things 
which, as Dogberry says of reading and writing, come by nature ; 
but for his other qualities Father Prout obviously was indebted 
to the training which he underwent abroad in order to prepare 
himself for the Irish Church. These—at least theones whichappear 
most conspicuously in his writings—are his intimate acquaintance 
with French and Italian, his curious knowledge of colloquial 
Latin, and his stock of out-of-the-way reading, almost rivallin 
that of old Burton. His theory is not one which will be pte. | 
by those who are for applying Pre-Raphaelite principles to the art 
of translation. A translation, he says, must possess more or less 
originality; and his editor, who speaks as one having authority to 
give his views, tells us “he held that in the clear failure of one 
language to elicit from its repertory an exact equivalent, it becomes 
not only proper but imperative (on the principle of Cestui apres in 
cases of trusts) to fall back on an approximate word or idea of 
kindred import.” The license thus claimed is, it must be 
admitted, liberally used, and perhaps nowhere more than in his 
translations of the Odes of Horace. These are not so much 
translations of Horace as Horace seen through a Prout medium, 
and it is a rather significant fact that the happiest efforts seem to 
be always those of a somewhat convivial cast, such as the Vides 
ut alta, or Vile Potabis. It may be observed he adheres more 
closely to his original in translating into Latin, in which case he 
appears to take a pride, not only in triumphing over the difficulties 
of rhyme, but also in tying himself down to the exact metre of 
his models. In this respect his versions of “‘Lesbia hath a 
beaming eye,” “Green grow the rushes O,” and “ Charming 
Judy Callaghan” are masterpieces of ingenuity, whatever may 
be said about their Latinity. The reader, by the way, in study- 
ing the last of these effusions under its new title of a “ Sabin> 
Farmer’s Serenade” should not pass over the notes, which ar2 
mines of erudition and criticism. For example, on the lines 

Novi quod apta sis, 
Ad procreandam sobolem 
ides (nesciat quis?) 
i sates 


we have “ apta sis. Quomodo noverit? Vide Proverb. Solomonis 
cap xxx. v. 19. Nisi forsan tales fuerint puelle Sabinorum quales 
impudens iste balatro Connelius mentitur esse nostrates.— 
Blomfield.” 

But where Father Prout seems tobe most at homeis inhisattempts 
to put those fine old Irish Lyrics, “ The Night before oor | was 
Stretched,” and “ The Groves of Blarney” into a French dress 
The difficulty of this task cannot be easily overrated. Besides 
the ordinary niceties of rhyme and metre, he had to deal with 
turns of thought and imagery quite peculiar to the language of 
the original. Here, his curious and accurate knowledge of the 
character, as well as of the language of the French people, was 
of great service to him. A verbatim translation of “ Larry,” no 
matter how admirably executed in point of versification, would 
have been utterly meaningless, the hero and his philosophy 
being of a class totally unrepresented in France. Father Prout, 
therefore, with infinite adroitness, has contrived to divest him of 
his thoroughly indigenous Irish blackguardism, and to invest him 
with a theatrical rascality such as would have characterized a 
first class French ruffian of the time of the Republic. To illus- 
trate our meaning, let us take a couple of passages. In the 
second stanza, the Irish convict is made to say— 

For the neckeloth I don’t care a button, 
And by this time to-morrow you'll see 
Your Larry will be dead as mutton ; 
Bekase why? My courage was good. 
On the other hand the Frenchman’s sentiment is— 


Devant le boucher qui m’egorge 
Je serai comme un doux mouton, 
Et saurai montrer du courage. 


The former is supported in his last moments by a calm convic- 
tion that his courage is of a superior quality. The latter has no 
admiration for that virtue in the abstract, and only desires that 
his behaviour should be effective as a piece of acting. Larry 
meets his fate with unostentatious fortitude:— 


Not one word did poor Larry say, 
Nor changed till he came to King William. 


Not so the Frenchman:— 


Le trajet en chantant il fit, 
La chanson point ne fut un psaume— 


his ruling passion for theatrical display being strong in death. 

Before we turn to another production, it may be as well to re- 
mark that Father Prout, rather hastily, we think, assigns this 
work to the Rev. Robert Burrowes, Dean of Cork. His zeal fur 
the fame of his brother ecclesiastic is highly pardonable, but we 
believe there are no grounds for the claim he sets up. A much 
better case has been made out for a Waterford poet, known to 
his readers by the name of Hurlfoot Bill. Neither theory, how- 
ever, amounts to much more than assertion, while on the other 
hand, independently of philological arguments, internal evidence 
points distinctly to a Dublin origin. 

With the “ Groves of Blarney” —of which there are also Italian, 
Latin, and Greek versions—he has been obliged to take still 
greater liberties. For instance, that very characteristic passage— 

80 en, 

As for to walk in 

Those shady bowers, 

’Tis there the courtier 

He may transport her 


Into some fort, or 
All under ground, 


—lines which suggest that Blarney Castle in days of yore was, what 
George Robins would have called, replete with every convenience 
for abduction—all this, of course, he has been forced to paraphrase, 
as it refers to a custom which does not obtain in France. But 
then with what consummate art has he contrived to turn the 
“ Bold Plutarch, Venus and Nicodemus” of the original into the 
following Watteaulike picture :— 

Dans ces classiques lieux 
Plus brille, 
Et se présente aux yeux 
En parafait déshabille ! 


eptune on discerne, 
Et Jules César en plomb, 
Et Venus, et le trénc 
Du Général Holoferne. 


One might almost fancy oneself standing opposite the Petit 
Trianon. 

But of all Prout’s songs, English, French, Latin, or Italian, 
there is none that will be so great a favourite as that queerest 
but most plaintive of lyrics, the well-known “ Bells of Shandon.” 
In the whole repertory of Irish songs there is nothing that more 
fully bears out Mr. Thackeray’s theory about melancholy being 
a leading characteristic of everything Irish. Written though it 
is in distinct imitation of the absurd dogerel ballads of the 
“Groves of Blarney” school, and full of reckless extravagances, 
there is a strange wild melody and a —_ pathos in the lines 
that acts like the rambling music of an AXolian harp. It suggests 
a picture of the good old man, whom we cannot afford to treat as 
a fictitious personage, strolling in his youthful days by the side 
of some French stream, lonely and homesick, pining for the 
‘pleasant waters of the river Lea.” 
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THE ART OF OBSERVING.* 


“T HAVE seen it with my eyes” is, with the majority of 
people, the most conclusive asseveration of the truth of an 
fact. There could not be a greater mistake. To know 
what it is that you really see, and to describe it with even an 
approach to accuracy, are qualities which no man possesses with- 
out systematic training and constant practice. Lawyers and 
scientific men have only too much reason to recognise the extreme 
oo cg of the mental record of ordinary perceptions. If 
f-a-dozen people have to give an account of a fray, or even of 
a deliberate verbal contract, the chances are ten to one that no 
two of them agree, and that each entertains the most absolute 
conviction that his version is perfectly correct. As arule, wit- 
nesses never know exactly what they have seen and heard. A 
mental process, in one mind of reasoning, in another of picturesque 
exaggeration, perverts the true phenomena, and makes each 
man’s story bear the same relation to the truth which an image 
ina distorted looking-glass bears to the object which it caricatures. 
The common sense of juries and the fine (sometimes over-fine) 
sense of judges get over these difficulties as best they can—well 
enough, perhaps, for the conduct of ordinary human affairs. But 
the scientific inquirer must have better evidence than this, or he 
is left wholly at sea, and probably the rapidity of the march of 
science will in future depend more upon the amount of observing 
power which may be infused into the more locomotive classes of 
society than upon any other circumstance whatever. 

Many years ago, Sir J. Herschel (we believe in his Discourse 
on Natural Philosophy) directed attention to this important 

int. The cardinal maxim to be borne in mind is that no man 
1s to be trusted as an observer of nature without some sort of 
regular training. The little nucleus of really scientific men is 
altogether too small to do much in the way of actual observation. 
If any progress is to be made in such sciences as Meteorology, 
for example, accurate observations must be multiplied almost with- 
out end, in order to eliminate casual disturbances and to discri- 
minate between the large general laws of the science and the sub- 
ordinate, local, or temporary deviations which follow some inde- 
pendent course. Correction must be piled upon correction to get 
at the real theory of any physical science; and that which has been 
done in astronomy, by the incessant observations made at a few 
principal observatories, can only be effected in other sciences by a 
mass of observations made at all times and places, by persons 
who cannot be expected to be proficients in science. In fact. it 
is no more necessary that an observer should be strong in the 
theory of his special subject than it is for a common soldier to 
be endowed with the qualities ofa general. But the observer's 
task is almost as artificial as the formations of a regiment, and the 
one as much as the other needs regular drill and a systematic 
manual of evolutions. 

The Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry, originally edited 
by Sir J. Herschel, was the first attempt that we are aware of 
to frame a regular code of observation-drill for the use of those 
numerous travellers who are accustomed to make scientific obser- 
vations which, for want of system, generally prove to be worthless, 
The immediate object is to afford assistance to naval officers, who 
have more opportunitiesthanany otherclass for enlarging the scien- 
tific statistics which are the raw material for philosophic theories. 
The last edition, issued under the superintendence of Mr. Main, 
has been perfected, not only by the care of the editor, but by 
a complete revision by most of the authors of the separate 
articles ; and it is almost superfluous to dilate upon the value of 
a work all the departments of which have been entrusted to 
the foremost men in the several branches of science which are 
treated of. Mr. Airy undertakes Astronomy. Dr. Whewell 
writes on Tides. Sir John Herschel himself contributes the 
chapter on Meteorology. General Sabine and Mr. Welsh are 
the authorities on Terrestrial Magnetism. Professor Owen dis- 
courses on Zoology, and the other sciences are represented by men 
of scarcely less distinction. Meteorology is, of all others, the 
sailor's especial subject. His safety depends in great measure 
upon a knowledge of its laws, and he may perhaps at some future 
day be almost secured¥rom casualties by the more complete theory 
of atmospheric disturbances which numerous and systematic 
observations may render possible. The roughest skipper of a 
coasting brig so far does homage to science as to keep what he calls 
a log, in which he records his notions of the meteorological pheno- 
mena of each day. Of course such records are of little use, but an 
average log of a naval officer is of considerable scientific value; 
and if the practical directions of the Admiralty Manual are care- 
fully followed, the returns from the various ships of the navy will 
form a mass of thoroughly trustworthy materials for science. 

Besides his personal interest in the subject, a sailor has oppor- 
tunities for collecting meteorological facts which no other persons 
enjoy. Observations at sea are worth much more than those 
made on shore, on account of the comparative absence of Jocal dis- 
turbances which veil the operation of general laws. A much 

ter variety of points of observation also presents itself, and 
SS aly uniform temperature of the water gives an additional 
steadiness and importance to the results. All the great-problems, 
in fact, connected with atmospheric movements and changes show 
themselves at sea in their simplest and most manageable form. 


* A Manual of Scientific Inquiry. Published by authority of the Lords 
Commisioners the ‘Londen: Murray. 7 


: of no value to any one but the owner. 


The requisite observations are not at all complicated, though 
the utmost care, accuracy, and regularity are essential to give 
them any value. The point on which Sir J. Herschel lays the 
atest stress is not the observation of extraordinary phenomena, 
ut the common, every-day work of keeping a meteorological 
register. “It is,” he says, “to the regular meteorological 
register, steadily and perseveringly kept throughout the whole 
of every voyage, that we must look for the development of the 
great laws of this science.” Many of the regulations prescribed 
are merely arbitrary, but are not the less of primary importance 
in order to secure uniformity in the records of observation so as 
to facilitate their subsequent reduction and comparison. Thus 
it is laid down as a rule to be religiously observed, that the hours 
of observation should be three and nine o’clock in the morning, 
and the corresponding hours in the afternoon, of local mean time ; 
or, if more frequent observations are made, these hours should 
always be included among them. Besides this series of regular 
meteorological hours, there are fixed days on which all 
are expected to make hourly observations. These term observa- 
tions are assigned to the 21st of every month. Attention to one 
universal system of observing enormously increases the value of 
the results obtained without adding at all to the labour under- 
gone. Besides these arrangements for ensuring general harmony, 
the Manual contains abundant directions for securing the utmost 
possible accuracy in each determination. The precise kind of 
instrument of each kind to be employed, the mode of adjustment 
with reference to a common standard, the nature of the correc- 
tions to be applied under different circumstances, and, what is 
equally essential, the methods to be used for verifying the zero 
points of barometric and other scales, and other matters of adjust- 
ment, are detailed with a minute care which, though not very 
interesting to a mere casual reader, is of vital importance 
to a student of the art of observing. 

A manual such as we have described must not be expected to 
contain any elaborate explanations of established or empirical 
theories, but there is just encugh given to let the reader under- 
stand the purpose of his observations, and the special points as to 
which minute and accurate information is most essential. An 
article by Mr. Birt which deals with a branch of meteorology is 
to some extent an exception. The object of this paper is to 
obtain a collection of materials for the particular purpose of 
testing a theory suggested by Professor Dove as to the arrange- 
ment of the compensating currents by which the general equilf- 
brium of the atmosphere is preserved. The received theory of 
the trade winds is familiar to most persons who have dipped ever 
so slightly into geographical books. The heat of the tropics 
rarifies the air and causes it to ascend. The void space is filled 
by the cooler air from the north and south, while the elevated 
stratum spreads itself outwards from the equator, and thus there 
is a constant tendency to form two currents—the lower one mov- 
ing from the poles to the equator, and the upper one in the 
opposite direction. But air passing from the = to the equator 
is continually passing into regions where the velocity of the 
Earth's surface, due to the diurnal rotation, is growing greater 
and greater. The air is consequently more or less left behind by 
the earth, and so the trade winds get deflected to the east or 
west of the meridian, according to the hemisphere in which they 
occur. All this is abundantly confirmed by the known course 
of the trade winds in the tropical regions. 

But Professor Dove has a somewhat different hypothesis ag to 
the way in which the equilibrium is maintained in the temperate 
zones. Instead of assuming the compensating currents to lie 
one above the other, he suggests that they may be arranged side 
by side—a belt of south-west winds, for example, being followed 
by a belt of north-east winds compensating the atmospheric dis- 
turbance caused by the former. So far as has yet been ascer- 
tained, the law which appears to rule these wind-belts is this :— 
The belts occur in contiguous compensating pairs, the direction 
of the wind in the two being exactly opposite. Besides the 
motion of the wind within the limit, the double belt itself has a 
motion of translation at right angles to its length. In front of 
the advancing side of the belt—the “anterior trough” of the 
atmospheric wave, as it is termed—the barometer is at a minimum. 
The edge of the wind-belt is generally very stormy; but no 
sooner does it pass over the place of observation than the baro- 
meter rises, and continues so to rise until it finds itself under 
the line of contact of the opposing winds. There a calm ensues, 
and the barometer is at its maximum; but as the wave passes: 
on, the wind chops round to the opposite direction, and gradually 
increases in force, the barometer begins to fall, and comes to a 
minimum again as the posterior trough of the wave passes over 
it. This is the theory; and a system of observation has been 
sketched out by Mr. Birt, partly for the purpose of testing by 
more abundant observations what at present is little more than 
a plausible hypothesis, and also for the sake of verifying or cor- 
recting the other hypotheses which are current with reference 
to the movements of atmospheric waves and the law of local 
barometric disturbances. - 

_ The other subjects included in the volume are treated on the 
same plan as that which we have described ; and if any sailor or 
pemaat desires to contribute his mite to science, he may feel 
quite assured that, with the Admiralty Manual in his cabin and 
its precepts in his head, his note-book is not likely (as is too 
often the case with the memoranda of zealous amateurs) to prove 
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HOLLAND* 


ty is not uncommon to hear a good deal of astonishment 
expressed at the small number of tourists who direct their 
steps towards Amsterdam. We have always thought that the 
tourists were right and that the critics were wrong. Holland is 
a ge which does not show its best side to one who merely 
passes through it. Few parts of Europe have less to offer to 
those who travel merely to amuse themselves. The language is 
repulsive. There is little general society. There is no brilliancy 
and little appearance of wealth. Many persons whose houses 
are full of works of art, and whose riches are immense, seem to 
those who do not see behind the scenes to lead the lives of humble 
burghers. Most of the masters of the Dutch school can be 
studied out of their own country. The canal life may be seen in 
Belgium. The dunes are not peculiar to Holland, and wuch that 
is really characteristic is not agreeable. When we add that the 
hotels are dear and for the most part indifferent, that Dutch 
history had few students before the publication of Mr. Motley’s 
excellent work, and that the great routes from London to Central 
and Southern Europe leave Tolland on one side, we think that 
we have made out a case for our summer emigrants. 

What is really surprising is this—that so few of our politicians 
take the trouble to study a country where the questions which 
agitate society are so nearly analogous to those which they spend 

eir lives in discussing. Like England, Holland is burthened 
with an enormous national debt. Like England, she is taxed to 
the uttermost. Like England, she is pre-eminently commercial ; 
and, like England, she has great possessions in the East. Above 
all, the subjects which interest most deeply her inhabitants are not, 
asin France, political or social questions, but religious ones. Quite 
recently there has been an agitation exactly like that which gave 
rise amongst ourselves to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. A large 
party, powerful in the highest and lowest ranks, is possessed, 

ike a similar party amongst ourselves, with a panic dread of 
Papal aggression. The various shades of Church opinion with 
which we are familiar are reproduced in Holland. Educational 
questions are astumblingblock to the statesmen of both countries, 
and the expediency of a new version of the Scriptures has been 
made a subject of keen discussion both by the Jay and clerical 
countrymen of Erasmus. The work of M. Esquiros which lies 
before us is well fitted to awaken, and, toa certain extent to 
ratify, a desire to know something of a country which, under 
so much outward diversity, has so many features in common 
with our own. Here and there it is somewhat diffuse, but, on 
the whole, it is clear, readable, and truthful. 

In 1851 a Committee was appointed to examine scientifically 
the whole of Holland. It established itself in Haarlem, the city 
of collections and of flowers. Here, in an ancient royal resi- 
dence, it is assembling the results of its researches ; and it pro- 
poses, before it completes its labours, to publish a geological map 
of Holland. We may divide into three periods the history of 
the formation of this strange country—the first, anterior to the 
existence of the Rhine; the second, that in which the great 
river began to find its way to the sea; the last, that in which 
Holland took its present shape. As Egypt was the gift of the 
Nile, so the Dutch have to thank the river of the Fatherland 
for the soil on which they live. But the Rhine too often 
seems to repent of its gift; and its overflowing perpetually 
meuaces Holland with destruction. M. Esquiros gives many 
remarkable details of the last terrible inundations — those 
of 1855—and any one who has been in Holland in the 
spring will remember how critical is the moment when the ice 
begins to break. There are three methods of defence chiefly 
used against the sea and the rivers—the dykes, the polders or 
sunk meadows, and the drainage of the inland lakes. The story 
of the Haarlem Meer is well known; and now they actually 
talk of draining the Zuyder Zee. 

M. Esquiros labours, in his second chapter, to remove a pre- 
judice against the Dutch which has existed amongst his country- 
men since the days of Louis XIV., but which, in England, is 
happily unfelt. ‘To know a people you must love it,” he says; 
and he proceeds to give the most favourable view of canals and 
dykes, of Trekschuyts and their phlegmatic freight, of the 
mirrors at the windows and the costumes in the streets, of the 
pink and white maidens, of the tulips and the hyacinths—of all 
that is characteristic of the land to which another Frenchman 
said so uncivil a farewell, ‘‘ Adieu canaux, canards, canaille.” 
There is little, however, in this part of these volumes which is 
not to be found in Murray's Handbook. The distinctive cha- 
racter of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague is well given 
in the remark, that in the first the influence of Germany is most 
conspicuous, in the second that of England, in the third that of 
France. Perhaps too much importance is attributed by M. 
Esquiros to the dunes in the formation of the style of Rem- 
brandt and some other painters. 

The aceount,of the Tourbiéres, or Peat-bogs, in the third 


chapter, seems to us a little too lengthy ; but it must not be for- } 


gotten that in Friesland,.Groningen, and the adjoining provinces, 
they have an importance somewhat analogous to that of our coal’ 
fields. There is little either in the facts or the conclusions of 
M. Esquiros which can be called new. The notice of the wood 
of Drieschigt, in the province of Overyssel, may with advantage 
be compared. with that remarkable passage in the Old Red S.nd- 


* La Neérlande et la Vie Hollandaise. Par Alphonse Esquiros. Paris: 
Lévy. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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stone in which the transformation of a forest into a peat-moss 
during the lifetime of one man is described in so graphic a 
manner. Friesland is the region, not only of peat-bogs, but of 
cattle. Its peasantry are remarkable for their independence of 
character and their strong Protestant feeling, as well as for the 
beauty and rich costumes of their daughters. Groningen has 
much the same peculiarities, and is distinguished by the very 
high standard of education which prevails. In the little village of 

ehe, M. Esquiros found a museum of natural history and an 
experimental garden. 

Amsterdam, says the proverb, was built on herring-bones, and 
the fisheries must occupy a considerable place in every account 
of Holland. Nevertheless, it is but too true that they have very 
much declined, and the North Sea is no longer an El Dorado for 
Viaardingen and its brother ports. In Holland, as in Scotland, 
considerable, and, we fear, just apprehensions have recently been 
excited. It is feared that the herring shoals are graduall 
diminishing ; and it is to be desired that Dutch as well as Englis 
administrators should look with some care into the awkward facts 
which are adduced by the alarmists. The Datch whale fishery 
was never so important as the herring fishery, although it 
at one time brought in great returns, and the sailors who 
were engaged in it made many and notable discoveries in the 
Arctic Sea. M. Esquiros saw one solitary and ill-filled vessel, 
almost the last of its race, sail sadly into the port of Harlingen, 
which was once the Peterhead of Holland 

The charitable institutions of Holland are, as is well known, 
upon a scale almost vo pa to our own, and are, like them, for the 
most part unconnected with the State and the result of individual 
effort. M. Esquiros was all the more struck with them, because 
in France the Government is grand almoner, and charity, like 
everything else, becomes daily more and more centralized. The 
Universities of Holland have decidedly declined, and are now 
little resorted to py by natives. They are three in number, 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, while Amsterdam and Deventer 
both possess colleges or Athenwa of inferior rank. The Univer- 
sity of Leyden is a monument of that terrible siege which gave 
to the place in which it has its seat a world-wide reputation. 
Immediately after the retreat of the Spaniards, William the 
Silent repaired to the city which had just given so splendid a 
“~ of its zeal for the cause of which he was the champion, 

e asked the people whether they preferred to be rewarded for 
their devotion by an exemption from certain taxes, or by the 
foundation of a Protestant University. They did not hesitate 
for a moment, and on the 9th of February, 1575, Louvain found 
herself in the pees of a young and energetic rival. For more 
than two hundred years Leyden enjoyed avery high reputation, 
and if it is now in a state of. decadence, there is reason to hope 
that this is merely temporary. M. Esquiros was amused, as 
every traveller must be if he wanders about amongst the 
sombre gateways of the academical buildings, to observe how 
many of the lectures appear still to be given in Latin. One 
professor even discourses upon political economy in that lan- 
guage, and the fencing-master figures in the programme of 
studies as he “ Qui elegantem gladii artem docet.” 

The vast museums of Leyden are chiefly interesting to the man 
of science. The theologian must visit Utrecht and Groningen. 
In the former, the stiff Calvinistic orthodoxy of Dort still holds its 

ound. Sunday is no longer kept with its yratice rigour at the 
eee or Amsterdam. At Utrecht the old Puritan figures of 
the seventeenth century still meet you at every corner on their 
way to church. Here are the head-quarters of that revived Cal- 
vinism which, introduced by the poet Bilderdijk—a very Dutch 
Milton, who flourished at the a of the last and in the earlier 

art of this century—has now for its chief representatives, 
Mt. Groen van Prinsterer and M.Da Costa. The first of these is 
the author of a voluminous history of the House of Orange, and 
was for some time the editor of a paper which was published at 
Utrecht, and represented the views of the Protestant, or, perha 
more strictly speaking, the anti-Catholic party. Possessed of a 
large fortune, a bitter and sarcastic speaker, full of faith in a 
“Dieu Hollandais, renouvelé du Dieu des Juifs,” he dreams 
of a sort of Protestant theocracy, and isghe determined oppo- 
nent of everything in the nature of liberalism and progress. 
M. Da Costa is the son of a rich Portuguese Jew, and has, not 
unnaturally, attached himself to that school of Christianity which 
cares less for the New than the Old Testament. The poet of 
Puritanism, as M. Groen is its orator, he hates as does the other 
the distinctive tendencies of the modern mind, and is more espe- 
cially the deadly foe of political economy. 

At Utrecht the Jansenist bishop has his seat. The ancient 
community over which he presides inhabits a distinct quarter of 
the city. The houses are ranged together not unlike the Pre- 
cincts at Canterbury. Nothing can exceed the calm, the 
silence, the odour of sanctity of this quiet spot. “ C’est Port Royal: 
moins Nicole.” The bishop is elected by the chapter. On the 
day of his appointment he intimates to the Pope his elevation to 
his‘new dignity. The Pope instantly replies by a bull of excom- 
: This document is read: publicly and solemnly from 
the fiteel the church, and then everything goes on as usual. 

he University of Groningen is the centre of the Rationalist 
party in Holland. ‘The neighbourhood of Germany nes pee 
upon it the same influence which we'sée im the French Pro- 
testant faculty at Strasburg, and its students fifid* themselves, 


alike in society and in the pulpit, pire to the disciples of the 
school of Utrecht. The Wage 2 Amsterdam and Deventer 
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offer little of interest. On the whole, the higher education of 
Holland presents many curious points of resemblance with that 
of Scotland, and those whose duty it is to infuse new life into the 
systems of either country would do well to watch with some 
care the steps which are taken by the other. 

The last three chapters of M. Esquiros’s work are occupied 
by an account of the Jews in Holland, of the Societies for 
the advancement of natural history, and by a succinct notice of 
the principal Dutch historians. The first of these is—if we 
except the account of the diamond-cutters—perhaps the least 
interesting part of these volumes; and it is difficult in reading it 
altogether to acquit the author of the charge of book-making. 
The second is likely to be much more useful in France than in 
England ; for, although the zoological gardens and other similar 
institutions of Holland are mest respectable, we have little to 
learn from them, while our neighbours have a great deal. The 
third is valuable, and leaves us under the impression that the 
history of Holland is much in the same state as our own. There 
are several old writers of importance, such as Hooft and 
Wagenaar, called respectively the Duteh Tacitus and the Dutch 
Hume. Since they flourished many special histories have been 
written, and many valuable documents edited. Ere long the 
time will have arrived for some one to write, with ample materials, 
a true national history. . 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ON RAUMER’S* letters upon the social relations of man- 
kind have at least the merit of being agreeable reading to 
an Englishman. Contemporary German writers vary almost 
as much in style as the writers of different epochs in other lan- 
guages. The Caroline and the Addisonian styles of English are 
not more strikingly contrasted than the styles of German authors 
that come out together from the same publishing-house. The true 
learned sentence-building German in the present day is as hard 
reading as any of the crabbed divines whose mission it was to 
preach up the Divine Right of the earlier Stuarts. The writers of 
whom Von Raumer is a favourable specimen are as easy and clear 
as Addison or Goldsmith. These qualities in their style by no 
means imply either a lack of learning in the author, or any pecu- 
liar lightness in the subject. To deduce all the institutions of 
society from first principles involves subject-matter that might 
very easily be made duil. But though Von Raumer’s mind seems 
stored with facts and illustrations, they are never allowed to flow 
in such abundance as to choke up the progress of the argument. 
The plan of his present book is rather of an old-world character. 
It belongs more to the.age when encyclopedic literature was in 
fashion, and when the vain phantom of including in a single work 
or under a single system the whole range of human research was 
still pursued by learned men, than to the present times. It is 
almost amusing to meet with an author who elaborately begins by 
proving that men were made for social intercourse by pointing to 
the distinction of the sexes, which makes the perpetuation of the 
race inconsistent with isolation, and then, from that basis, slowly 
works upwards to the completest organization of human society 
in the various constitutions of the various nations of the earth. 
To open such a book with the date of 1860 upon it, is almost as 
fades sa as if one were to meet Montesquieu in full legal costume 
walking down the Rue de Rivoli. A treatise that deliberately 
sets to work to slay again such mouldering antagonists as Hobbes 
and Rousseau has an indefinable halo of laced coats and bag- 
wigs about it that sets criticism at defiance. One would as soon 
think of criticising Blackstone. Perhaps the author may be 
right in the line he has selected, and the present age may be 
justly chargeable with carrying out its love of the practical to 
a caricature, and treating first principles so entirely as a matter 
of course that it has wholly forgotten their existence. But still 
the deep thought and wide learning which are condensed in this 
flowing style would have had more certainty of popularity if it 
had not been made to cover so antiquated a skeleton. 

A second edition—at least as far as the first volume—has been 
published of Dr. Beitzke’s History of the War of Liberation.t It 
is written entirely from a Prussian point of view, and was there- 
fore on its first appearance less popular in Austria than in other 
parts of Germany. The author is an old soldier, and writes 
with an enthusiastic interest in his subject; and this, in truth, is 
what is most needed in a history of that stirring crisis. The 
facts are all well enough known; there are few dark or doubtful 
passages ; and the only merit that ong new chronicler can claim 
is that of breathing into his record of these times some portion 
of the lofty and passionate fervour which filled the souls of tho-e 
who acted in them. The Doctor and guondam Major is 
thoroughly imbued with the three characteristic Prussian pas- 
sions—a hatred for France, a contempt for Austria, and a longing 
for German unity. There is no doubt that the two former are 
the legitimate premisses and necessary preliminaries of the latter. 

Another offering on the occasion of the Schiller jubilee is a com- 
mentary by Diintzer,t on the poet’s correspondence with Goethe. 
It will doubtless be useful to the pure Schiller devotee, who is 

* Historisch-politische Briefe iiber die Geselligen Verhdltnisse der 
Menschen. Von Friedrich yon Raumer. London: Williams and Norgate. 
Leipsig: Brockhaus. 1860. 

+ Geschichte der Deutschen Freiheitskriege. Von Dr. H. Beitzke. 
wed Goothe Dintser. 8 Cotta. 

. Von . Stuttgart : 
Lenton, Williams and Norgate. 1859. 


willing to study Schiller’s letters with the labour and the appa- 
ratus which a divine brings to the study of the Bible; but to 
the ordinary reader it will not seem an offering of a very ser- 
viceable character. The Correspondence is not reprinted; and 
the book consists entirely of a series of ay Bee chapters 
intended to serve as an introduction, and an elaborate array of 
notes intended to serve as a commentary, to a collection of 
letters which must be found elsewhere. Whatever the merit of 
a work may be, the fact that it is as unintelligible as a cypher 
without the aid of another book to interpret it, will effectually 
exclude it from the studies of all who are not either crammip 
for an examination or writing books themselves. A more read- 
able and more valuable literary tribute to the same great name 
is a volume of the correspondence and relics of Charlotte von 
Schiller,* the poet's wife. None of her correspondents appear 
to have been of any celebrity, except, of course, her husband him- 
self; but they contain occasional notices of the celebrities of 
the day, such as Wieland and Kotzebue. Besides the letters, 
there are a number of notices of several of the chief names 
in the cluster of great writers who have created modern 
German literature anew, and with whom she was natu- 
rally in more or less familiar intercourse. These recollections 
and criticisms would be more interesting if they were less am- 
bitious. Being a poet’s wife, Charlotte felt it necessary to be 
poetic. If she had contented herself with being nothing higher 
than a female Boswell, posterity would have been much more 
grateful. The most interesting piece in the book is a very natural 
and plain-spoken critique on a memoir of her husband by Oender. 
It was a very vulgar production, depicting Schiller’s habits in 
genial colours as asort of mixture of Rhine wine and melodrama. 
Charlotte’s indignation gets the better on this occasion of her 
poetic proprieties, and the result is a very spirited, if not always 
very accurate, defence of her husband's reputation. But except 
where they touch on some of the great names of the day, there 
is little that is interesting in this collection. The compiler of it 
tells us, as his excuse, that they present the picture of a “ fresh, 
youthful nature, a tender wife, a faithful widow,” and so on, like 
an epitaph. Fortunately for the world, these qualities are no 
great rarities; and if all who possess them are to have their 
memories enshrined in seven hundred octavo pages, the destiny 
of reviewers would be frightful to contemplate. 


The increased interest which England has taken during the 
last year in Continental politics is reciprocated in the shape of 
two or three pamphlets on English affairs. Revelations from 
Englandt is, as its mysterious name implies, of a political and 
not avery laudatory character. It is often said that Lord Palmers- 
ton is the only man in England who knows anything of foreign 
affairs. It is certain that he is the only English statesman about 
whom foreigners condescend to know or care anything. And 
they make up, in his case, for the rarity by the intensity of their 
feelings. No hobgoblin ever raised in schoolboy breast emotions 
even approaching in vehemence to those which the mere mention of 
the name of Palmerston excitesin a Continental politician. Thesole 
object of the pamphlet before us is to point out how the name of 
England has sunk into contempt owing to the rule of Palmerston. 
Palmerston is bribed both from Paris and St. Petersburg. 
Nothing but the utter corruption of our Parliamentary system 
could maintain such a man in office with such a Ministry, 
and it is only owing to that corruption that we have become t. 
slaves of Russo-French diplomacy, and have neglected our natural 
allies. The author, however, admits that, with no alternative 
except Mr. Disraeli, the submission of the English people to 
Palmerston loses something of its marvellousness. He deplores 
that there are no younger statesmen to unmask these two per- 
formers ; but ‘those who have honesty have not power, and 
those who have power have not honesty.” Lord John has sunk 
into nothing better than a modern Polonius. The pamphlet is 
written in an Austrian sense; but it shows a more thorough 
acquaintance with the details of our Parliamentary system, and 
the strange developments of our pany politics in recent years, 
than foreigners commonly 88. e Course of International 
Relations between England and Germany is a pamphlet much 
in the same direction, but in a calmer tone, by one who has 
every right to press the historical argument into his service—Dr. 
Reinhold Pauli.t He urges in eloquent language that an alliance 
between England and paeny is the best policy for both 
countries, because it always has been maintained in the 
best and most glorious days of both. The only period 
when the alliance of “the two old pillars of the Germanic 
world” was intermitted, was the period which gave a Thirty 
Years’ War to Germany and the un-English dynasty of the 
Stuarts to magne. A third pamphlet§ is written in adv. 
of the same alliance on a field where an alliance will perhaps not 
meet with such universal sympathy in England. It is a précis, 
written by Dr. Heppe, under the auspices of Sir Cullen 
Eardley’s Evangelical Alliance, of the exact extent of intercourse 
that was maintained between the Protestants of England and of 


* Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860, 

+ Enthiillungen aus England. Von einem Deutschen. Hannover: 
Rumpler. 1860. 

er Gang der Internationalen Beziehungen ewischen Deutschland 
und England. Von Reinhold Pauli. Gotha: Perthes. 1859. 


hundert. Von Dr. Heinrich 


Der Kirchliche Verkehr lands mit dem lischen Deutsch- 
im sechszehnten Jahr ich Mauburg : 
Koch, London: Williams and Norgate, 1859. 
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Germany during the sixteenth century. He does not lay so much 

stress on the intercourse in Edward's as in Elizabeth’s reign, 
though the Anglican Church, ever plastic as clay beneath the 
hands of its Tudor protectors, approximated far more closely to 
the Reformed Churches in Germany during the reign of Edward 
than it ever has done since. ‘The official communications 
and mutual recognitions that passed between the two bodies 
were doubtless more frequent and marked during the reign of 
Elizabeth, inasmuch as by that time the forms both of Govern- 
ment and of belief that had been at one time provisional had be- 
come final. It is a remarkable proof of the completeness with 
which Elizabeth subordinated religious to political considerations, 
that though the Calvinists were the plague of her life at home, 
she earnestly implored the Lutherans of ¢ Germany not to break 
up the great Protestant brotherhood of Europe by the adoption 
of the Formula Concordia. 

The late Duchess of Orleans has certainly carried to her grave 
an amount of affection and esteem which is usually reserved ex- 
clusively for the lifetime of Royal personages. Dr. Wittich* has 
added to the more general biographies of her that have appeared 
& narrative of the least important, but doubtless most 
characteristic, portion of her life—the Jast ten years of retire. 
ment passed at Eisenach. It is written in a tone of admiration 
bordering on idolatry—we had used a harsher word but for the 
yee set in his favour by witnesses more unimpeachable. 

ut in the case of Royalties, the boundary line between adulation 
and affection is very narrow, and a writer of delicacy will jea- 
lously guard himself from approaching to its extremest border. 
In these democratic days, courtierlike idolatry is apt to produce 
a reaction against its object. The infinite variety of epithets 
with which the Duchess’s name is everywhere ushered in would 
form, if carefully collected, a valuable vocabulary of panegyric. It 
is impossible not to see that in Dr. Wittich’s opinion the obser- 
vance of the cardinal virtues was no small condescension in his 
“unvergessliche Mitbiirgerin.” 

The English are not a very esthetic people, and perhaps it is 
from a sense of their deficiency in that respect that they have 
always looked with unfeigned horror on any attempt to mix up 
art and metaphysics. The production of presentable works of 
art is difficult enough as it is; and the difficulty would not be 
lessened if the brains of artists were confused with meditations 
on the archetypal idea of the beautiful. Professor Sempert has 
no sympathy with this timidity. Being a German, his first idea, | 
in studying the subject, naturally is to develope the beautiful out 
of his own internal consciousness ; or rather by the help of that 
invaluable guide to educe a system out of the “ art manifesta- 
tions,” both of the present and of earlier days. In order to 
begin at the beginning, this volume is devoted to the textile arts. 
The Professor conscientiously examines everything, from tapestry 
to leather, and draws his own metaphysical deductions. No 
form of human art is neglected as too mean for his investigations. 
He even analyzes the nature of a knot, and favours us with a 
print of that familiar production of art. He complains bitter 
of this hard practical age, in which we cram little boys with 
knowledge, and do not teach them to create ; and he looks back 
with a sigh to the ages of imagination, when men might perhaps 
know less, but when, at all events, they invented more. As he 
himself luminously observes, we have killed “the pure human- 
ideal impulse of the imagination, which is its own aim.” If that 


be the faculty by which this book is to be comprehended, we | 


are afraid he will find that in England, at least, it has been 
wholly extirpated. We have a grovelling distrust of art upon 
abstract principles. It is fair, however, to say that the actual 
investigations contained in this book are both more practical and 
more readable than the preliminary metaphysics would lead one 
to expect. 

The republication of Reichensperger's reviewt of the condition 
of Gothic art in Germany we have formerly noticed in another 
portion of this journal. It is revised throughout and adapted 
to the actual progress and position of architecture, and preceded 
by a preface in which the author delivers his soul on the subject 
ob the anti-Roman tendencies of the day. The fidelity with 
which he reiterates the cry, so familiar by this time to our ears, 
that all the foundations of civil society are really assailed by an 
attack upon the Papal temporalities, only shows how far and how 
widely the mot d’ordre of the Vatican can reach. Another 
volume has appeared of Miiller and Klunzinger’s Dictionary of 
Artists.§ This task has been undertaken so often, and by men 
of so much distinction, that any new version of it is not likely to 
present any great features of attraction. The attempt before us 
is executed with a ret deal of industry, so far as industry was 
called for in the collection of material so accessible. The great 
lives are principally collected from Waagen and Vasari—the 
less important ones from the Biographie Générale and a crowd of 
smaller works. It naturally gives, as in duty bound, an enor- 
mous pre-eminence to Dutch and German masters; and for 


* Helene Louise Elizabeth, Herzogin Von Orleans zu Eisenach. Von 
Dr. A. Wittich. Jena: Frommann. 1860. 

+ Der Stil in den teknischen und tektonischen Kiinsten, oder Praktische 
Aisthetik. Von G. Semper. Frankfurt-a-M. 1860. 
‘ t Die Christlich-Germanische Baukunst und ihr Verhaltniss zur Gegen- 
wart. Von A. Reichensperger. Treves: Linz. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1860. 

§ Die Kiinstler aller Zeiten und Volker. Begonnen von Professor F. 
Miller fortgesetzt von Dr. Klunzinger. Stuttgart: Ebner. 1860. 


some of the more obscure of these it may furnish information 
which has not hitherto a d in so available a form. 

Dr. Késtlin, a theological professor in the University of Git- 
tingen, has published a treatise ou faith,* in an eminently Evan- 
gelical sense. His view is exactly that taken by the popular 
religionists in England, whenever they are competent to formu- 
late a view at all. He earnestly deprecates the confusion of 
what he calls faith with mere intellectual assent, and vehemently 
assails the Lutherans for their too great dependence on works 
and sacraments. It is curious to find him noticing, as a symptom 
of the growing “legality” of the age, the rigid observance of the 
Sabbath, which in England is the very Shibboleth of his co-reli- 
gionists. The book was sent to press at the end of last May. 
It is aremarkable proof how thoroughly Germany was frightened 
by the Emperor Napoleon’s proceedings, that he could not 
put forth this disquisition upon a doctrinal point without adding 
a patriotic appeal, under “ the visitations that menace our German 
Fatherland,” as a postscript to his preface. Professor Guericke, 
of Halle, has published a second edition, largely revised, of his 
Textbook of Ecclesiastical Archeology.t It is written in a 
strictly Lutheran sense. The amount of learning that it com- 
presses inio a narrow compass is well known. 


A little tract by Adolf Helffericht on the Arianism of the 
West, and especially on the history of heresy in Spain, is learned 
and thoughtful, though scarcely orthodox. It is an attempt to 
analyse metaphysically the precise nature and pedigree of the 
Arianism which at first so largely affected the Gothic invaders 
of the Roman Empire, and to trace the modifications which a 
dogma of Oriental origin underwent under the influence of the 
primeval German religion. In the course of the inquiry, he 
enters upon a curious investigation into the national peculiarities 
and prejudices indicated by the translations of theological words 
adopted by Ulphilas. It is obvious that a doctrine delivered 
over from one language to another can hardly avoid suffering 
either diminution or accretion in the process, especially if it 
touches ideas which are so incomplete that men have difficulty 
in clothing them with words at all. In China, this difficulty 
has recently involved the very name of the Deity. If the 


translator does not import bodily into the new language the , 


actual word used in the old—a method which would run 
the danger of making his work unintelligible—he must seek 
in the new language some idea previously existing which is suffi- 
ciently analogous for his purpose. But the analogy is never 
very close; and so far as it fails, it discloses an instructive 
variance between the genius of the new people and that of the 
old. In the present case, the author finds a considerable number 
of renderings which bring out strongly the difference between 
the Teuton and the Greek. The rest of the work, which deals 
mainly with the Spanish heresies, is interesting from the fact 
that it contemplates early Spanish history from a point of view 
which the rigid opinions of native historians have always induced 
them to avoid with horror. The Germans feel a national interest 
in Ulphilas, and have made desperate attempts to pierce the 
deep obscurity with which the history of the heretical missionary 
is shrouded. 

We have another pamphlet on the same subject published this 
year.§ It is a discussion, chiefly on minute points, concerning a 
manuscript discovered some years ago in the library at Paris by 
Professor Waitz. It is a MS. of Arian controversy, written by an 
unknown Bishop Maximinus, who cites passages having reference 
to the life and teaching of Ulphilas from a work by Auxentius, 
one of his pupils. The author of this tract differs from Dr. 
Waitz in many inferences drawn from this MS., and discusses 
them at length; but the points are fartoo minute to be explained 
in any reasonable space. Additional fuelis supplied to a very 
pretty exegetical quarrel, by the fact that the MS. is in many 
places perfectly unintelligible. 

The learned of Germany have some leisure to spare for our 
antiquities as well as their own, and we are scarcely in a position 
to despise their help. One of the reasons given by Herr Fer- 
y toe | Walter for publishing his Ancient Wales|| is the compa- 
rative neglect with which such subjects are pushed aside in 
England. He confesses, however, that a good deal of attention 
has of late years been devoted to Welsh subjects in England, but 
that the want of method forms a considerable detraction from its 
usefulness. He not only undertakes to supply this for Wales 
himself, but calls upon his countrymen to do the same for Ire- 
land. His work is very complete and methodical, and not need- 
lessly prolix. Probably no existing work could give a patriotic 
Welshman so vivid a conception of the way in which his ill-starred 
progenitors lived and died, flourished and decayed. Its range is 
very wide, including everything that is comprised under manners 
and customs, history and laws. But, of course, it makes no pre- 
tence to originality. It is a mere compilation, in which a great 
many works have been consulted, but for which the Triads and 
the Ancient laws have furnished the richest mine. 


* Der Glaube: sein Wesen, Grund, und Gegenstand. Von Julius 
Késtlin. Gotha: Besser. 1859. 

+ Lehrbuch der Christlich Kirchlichen Archdologie. Von H. Guericke. 
Berlin: Oehmigke. 1859. 

t Der Westgothische Arianismus und die Spanische Ketzer-geschichte. 
Von Adolf Heliferich. Berlin: Springer. 1860. 

§ Ueber das Leben des Ulphilas und die Bekehrung der Gothen zum 
Christenthum. Von Dr. W. Bessell. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 1860. 

|| Das Alte Wales, Von F, Walter. Bonn: Marcus. 1859. 
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In consequence of er F} pation from persons desirous of completing their 
Sets of the Saturda: 1 the early Numbers have been reprinted; and the 
Publisher is now able to ert single — of each number from the commence- 
ment, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also prepared to supply entire volumes 


as under :— 
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London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 


E_has the honour to announce that the SEASON will COMMENCE on 
TUESD: ay? Abul loth, The Programme, with full particulars of the arrangements, will. 
be issued in a few days. 
Royal Italian 1 Opera, March lith, 1860. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce that his: 
CHINA will terminate with the 400th and LAST REPRESENTATION on Thursday, 
April 5th. It will be given until then as usual every Night (except Saturday) at Ei, . 
and Tuesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three o’clock.—Stalls, 8s., which can be taken a 
the Box O Ottice, Egyptian Hall, daily, from Eleven till Five; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 
E XHIBITION—“CROMWELL REFUSING THE 
CROWN OF ENGLAND”’—Maguire’s Grand Picture—Thirty Life-size Portraits— 
ON VIEW at LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’S, 79, Cornhill. Admission on pre- 
sentation of priv ate address card. 


CLASSES FOR DRAWING “AND P. PAINTING. 


MESSRS. DICKINSON’S LADIES’ DRAWING 
will RE-COMMENCE NEXT MONTH. Inquire at the Galleries, 


ST. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, CLAPTON, N.E.— 


Private Pupils not on the Foundation can now be admitted for the ensuing Quarter, 
Prospectuses, &c.,on application to the Rev. the Head Master, at the new premises as above, 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE. CHARLTON, Woolwich. 


Principal—The Re F. THOMSON, B.A. Oxon. There will be THREE VACANCIES 
in this Collese at RASTER N for Gentlemen preparing U AY the Indian 
Civil Service, Indian Civil Engineers, Army Colleges, Navy, &. 


HONOURS GAINED BY THE PRINCIPAL'S PUPILS. 


1860. Oxford .. Nowell Exhibition, St, Mary’s Hall—H. J. WILLIAMSON, Esq. 
1850.—Oxford . . Scholarship, Lincoln College—A. TREVOR, Es 
Scholarship, Queen’s College—R. Ec MALS, Sq. 
—_ —Cambridge ... Scholarship, Trinity Hall—R. ROME R, Esq. 
859.—Addiscombe ..... First Mathematical Prize—R. PENNEFATHER, Esq., Lieut. R.E. 


vor terms, &c., address the Rev. the Principal at the College. 


TON AND HARROW.—A Clergyman, who devotes his 
whole time to the purpose, and occupies a large house, in @ good situation, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the Public Schools, or to compete for admission at Woolwich, 
Addiscomhe, or oe —Address M, A., care of Messrs. HEINE and Co., 2, Duke-street, 
Adelphi, Strand, W. 


EDUCATION FOR LITTLE GIRLS.—A Lady residin in 


leasant country house, surrounded by a good garden, ina beautiful part of 
shout nine miles from Tunbridge Wells, receives a few little girls under twelve panne « « 
to be educated by herself and her daughter. The number of her pupils will not exceed 
Ten, and her object is to give them the care and comforts of home, together with the disci- 
line and emulation ofa school. Further information and references to the Clergyman of 
he Parish and others may be obtained on application to A. D., Onwhyn’s Newspaper Office, 


i, Catherine-street, Stran 
A RMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &c., EXAMINA- 
TIONS. —A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading witla 
him the next will be happy to meet with others, or 
His Establishment can ly rec its di 
of very high standing, w hone Sons have passed distinguished Examinations. “one of them 
obtained a the highest number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination hast 
t Masters in every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 
general. management afford every facility for rapid progress, without havin 
recourse to “ cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Pr quare, Bayswat 


INISHING © SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES TO BE 
PARTED WITH.—To any Lady or Ladies having a Small Capital and the qualification 
eames for the undertaking, “ Ppeortunity is offered of acquiring a long-establis bed 
Finishing School at the west end of London. Excellent furniture planned to the house to 
with ata valuation, As connexion is of very high standing, none but the 

an ibl ons need bait Further’ particulars may be lea: mt 
by application to Mr. ALFRED KEEN», Solicitor, 1, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP.—A Gentleman, Thirty-two: 
Years of Age, a Graduate in Honours of Trinity College, Cambridge,” whose residence 
for several years abroad has familiarized him with ‘the French Language, in some degree 
also wi’ erman, and who a limited of Spanish, is desirous of obtain-. 
ing a SECRETARY SHIP toa NOBLEMAN or GEN He would not object to 

as Secretary fora Literary or Scientific Lnstitution. The highest references offe di 

to B. C., Post-office, Guildford, Surrey. 


FLY DROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC: 


ESTABLISHMENT, Vaper Norwood rep lete with every comfort, within_twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors 
The latter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. The site is th a 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON... 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases f every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the Fami 
the Domestics of the are into the Hospital at 


PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treas , Messrs... 
Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital, 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
BROWN COD LIVER OI L,. 
su o kind 
the and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


OPprInion OF EDGAR SHEPPARD, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Translator of “Gibert on Diseases of the Skin,” &c. &c. 

‘ rd has made extensive use of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver and’ 
ure in testifying its over every other 
= me Fin'chie cot country. It has the rare =F lence of being well borne and assimilated by 

stomachs which reject the ordinary 


; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 


NLY in IMPERIAL La mae 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 
labelled with WITMOUT Cait tk 


Dk. DE JONGH 
GENUINE, by respectable Che mists. 
SOLE AGENTS, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICE, 41, PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
The Very Rev, the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Chairiwan. 


Subscriptions since Christmas. 
Alcock, Miss. 


1 
Allen, Rev, W. B.. 
nonymous, per nai L. Mansel 210 
aber, Mrs. 
arter, Rev. R. 
zer, 


~ 


| 


urney, Archdeacon 

uchan, Dowager 
pbell, Rev. Charles... 

‘ampbell, Charles, 

Castellai Ifred, 

‘larke, M (Shurdiniton) 

‘tarke, 


oleri r on. 
on whoun, J. Esq. 

Socks, Mrs. W. C, 


urrie, Rev. 
Dickinson, F. H 
~ H. L. ... 


Gindstone, Cantata, 
iraham, T. H., Esq. ... 
Greathead, Rev. S. 8. 


Greene, Thomas, E 
Grey, Hon. and ie 


Rev, 
per Messrs Hoare 

We sq 

Westminster, Dean 


1 
5 
1 
0 
3 
1 
essey, Rey, . WW 
or’ mer, fare. Sophia Williains Rev. David . 
ubbard, J. G., Esa. M.P. Wilson, Rev. Da 0 
Jncobeon, Rev. Dr. . 55 Witts, Rev. H. 
James, Sir Walter C., Bart. . Wwe woe Page, V. wo 
Jennings, Mrs. ; 
Keble, Rev. J ob 18 


The untiring energy with which those who seck to bring about a change in the law of 
marries have carried on their operations for nearly twenty years, has rendered it neces- 
sary that some decisive steps should be taken to resist their efforts, and, if possible, to 
brag so this view an agitation toa 
Wi th this v ~ i ‘Marriage Law Defence Association, for maintaining the ota 
he Prohibition of Marriages’ within the Degrees of Kin andA 
has been, 
The Association consists of all persons making a donation of not less = One Guinea, or 
an annual subscription of not less than Five Shillings, seweetia its ohjec 
Subscriptions may be paid at Messrs, HERRIES and Co.'s, 16, St. pone “street ; Messrs. 
HOARE and Co.’s, 37, Fleet-street ; Messrs. ROBARTS and Co.’ Vs Lombard- street ; Messrs. 
Barc ay and Co.’s, 54, Lombard-street ; or to the Secretary, Mr. y. TROLLOPE, at the 
Office of the 41, Parliament-street. Subscriptions may be remitted by eque 
or Post-Oftice Order, payable to the Secretary, at Charing-cross, or by Postage Stam 


H A A M MEMORIA L— 

Ata sbeeiie held_on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 1860, at Mr. MUERAY'S, 
50, Albemarle-street (the MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE in the Chair), it was resolved : 

That in consideration of the eminent services of the late HENRY HALLAM, Esq., to | 
Sisters Literature of England, it is most d thata t be 

sm 


0 hi 

Thata Public ¢ Subscription be opened for that purpose. 

That the gentlemen present form themselves into a Committee to carry into effect the 

above resolutions, with power to add to their number. 

That FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON, Esq., and JOHN MURRAY, Esq., be requested to act as 
Secretaries to the Committee. 

That Messrs. CouTTS and Co.; Messrs. DRUMMOND; Messrs. PRESCOTT GrRorr, and 
Co. ; Sir JoHN LuBBocK, Bart., and Messrs. PARSONS and Co. Oxfo Messrs. 
MoRTLOCK o— Co., Cambridge ; a essrs. NEVILLE and disor, be re- 
quested to receive Subscriptions on yah of the “ Hallam Mem: rial Fund.” 


COMMITTEE. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
SIR CHARLES LY 
SIR RODERICK MURC} F.R.S., F.G.8. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
THE RIGHT HON, THE SPEAKER. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
THE PROVOST OF ETON. 

REV. W. G. CLARK (CAMBRIDGE), 

THE REV. CANON STANLEY. 

BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S. WM. DUCKWORTH, ESQ, 

THE RIGHT HON, WM. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. | JOHN FORSTER, ESQ. 

RIGHT HON. THE LORD Apeecass. GEORGE GROTE, ESQ. 

RIGHT HON. SIR DAVID DUNDAS. LEONARD HORNER, ESQ. 

RIGHT HON, STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, D.C.L, | FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON, ESQ. 

RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSEL: RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ., M.P. 
SIR JOHN BOILEAU, BART. JOHN MURRAY, ESQ., M.P. 

SIR EDWARD COLEBROOKE, BART., M.P. HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 

SIR CHAS, EASTLAKE, P.R.A, JAMES SPEDDING, ESQ. 

SIR ARTHUR ELTON, BART., M.P. ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ, 

SIR HENRY HOLLAND, BART. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Wm. Clowes 


coo 


Earl 

The Speaker 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
ladstone 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone..... 
Lady Coltman’ 

r 
Sir Roderick 


rote 
The or Eton. 
Rt. Hon, Stephen Lus 


o e 


0 

Leonard Horner, 3.3 William Duckworth, } 
Sir Edward Colebroo 10 10 Lord Overstone........ 4 
The Rev. Canoe Stanley 5 5 Rev, John Barlow 30 
Henry Reeve, E' Sir Benjamin Brodie. 00 
sir Charies Be 10p por David 0 

ranklin Lushington, ohn Forst 
John Murray, 21 0 Mr. and Mrs, 


Communications may be addressed to FRANKLIN LU Mitre-court: 
buildings, Temple, E.C.; or to JOUN MURRAY, Esq., 50, Albemarle-s Bea 


B EN N’S Wa C H E 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning 
Watches ............ 4 to 100 guineas, | Silver 
Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part 0 f'the on receipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.c, 


BENNETT'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 


nd Silver, in variety, of every construction and _ price, from Th: 
Guinene. Ev Ay skilfully examined, and its correct performance —4 
r pos 


A anal Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 6 and 64, Cheapside. 


SOYER'S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 


AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations of which the Lancet, ia 


its sanitary enalisation ( of Articles of Food so favourably of their purit; 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers ) Italian Warehousemen in the Uni 
Kingdom. They are Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, 

all made dishes; impart teaks, and Cutlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
Wh CROSSE BLACKWEL to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Boxes, Travellin: Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, Bl 


Stationery Cases, Super ior Cutie; 
Presen' 


ery Red 
and Valuable CK of Messrs, 


&c.; aleo, an Ei 
to Alters 
27, Piccadilly, W., 


Boyce, Mrs. Henry 
Bridges, Sir Brook W., Bart., M.P. 
Browne, Rev. Harold 
Fane, Lady C. Georgina |... 
Fisher, Rev. 
Forster, Rev. Charles........................ 
Fuller, Rev. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
j | EARL STANHOPE. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
L 
3 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
i The Dean of St. Paul’s 
The Lord Chancellor 
20 20 
10 0 
5 0 
50 
10 0 
wo 
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d 
us 
ce. 
te. 
(m ssortment of Articles sut ri 
tions.—The Whole of the Large BRI 
eee next door to St, James’s Hall, 
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B ANK OF DEPOSIT A.D. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirons of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank of 
posit, by which a high rate of interest may he obtained with ample security. 
site by special agreement id withdrawn without notice. 


The interest is payable in January and 
Woerer MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


To INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is a 
medium for employing and improving Large or Small Sums of Money in connexion 
with Government Securities. The Stock is issucd by the Cousols Insurance Association, 
4%, Strand, London, Incorporated Pursuant to Act of it. Investments bear 
ve per Cent. per Annum Interest, receivable Monthly, if des 
particulars may be obtained on application at the C hief Offices, 420, Strand, London, to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, 3/anaging Director. 


LAw LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEFT-STREET, LONDON, March Ist, 1860, 
NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the BOOKS for the TRANSPER of SHARES in this 
Society are CLOSED, and will Re-o open on Wednesday, the 1ith day of April next. 
The Dividend for the year 1859 will be payable on and afier Monday, the 9th day of 
April next. By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


“A LLSOPP’ 8 PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Lizste and 
ail the eae may now be hal in the finest condition, direct from the New 
Brewery at Burton-oA-Trent, of Messrs. HAREINGTON PARKER, and CO., who have 
REDUCED the PRICE 3 of this ‘highly esteemci beverage to 

4s. 6d. per dozen, Imperial Pints, 

2s. Od, Imperial Half-pints. 

Aessrs mal ARRINGTON PARKER, and’ Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
and upward 
_54, Pall Mi all, S.W., 31st December, 1859. 
GALT AND CO., EAST INDIA PALE AND BURTON 
ALU BREWERS, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 
STORES. 

. 72, Meury-street. 
Brow n-street. Bristol. 


12, George-street. 
. 10, Stephen-street, 
Old Court House, on-Tyne... Manor Chare. 
High-street, Dublin .. 1, Temple-lane. 
N.B.—Sat and Co.’s Ales may he obtained in glass from the ‘principal Bottlers in the 
Kingdom, a List of w hom will be supplied by their Agents on applic aut jon. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES, 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-street, London. N.B. —Carriage free. 


London .... 
Liverpool . 
Manchester ..... 
Birmingham ............ 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1844. 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


4, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; tenes 42, jona DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
WILLIAM H, DICKSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS R, DAVISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairinan. 
Edward | N. ng Esq. Béward} B. Hewitt, Esq. 
Edwin © og (W. Hewitt & Co.) 
Frederick Hawley. sq. W. R. Rogers, Esq., M.D. 
This Society is established on the tried and approv x rinci ple of mutualassurance. The 
funds | are accumulated for Samaive benetit of the holders, under their own 
ry ontrol. The profits are divided annually, and applied in 
rednotion ort é current preminiae, Policy holders participate in profits after payment of 
annual 


duction in the p was at the rate of 324 per cent. 
By order of the Board, C. L. LAWSON, See. 


BONUS DIVISION, 


G I RA. N OC LX, 
CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital ONE MILLION, All Paid-up and Invested. 


The following are examples of the PROFITS accruing on Sross PARTICIPATL I 
POLICIES under the BONUS declared as at 3ist December, 1858 


| Bonus appliea— 


Age ot Orjeinal Original | Complet 
Datecf Sum Annual Years By | By pay- 
Premium,| in force. | aadition ment in 

toPoliey, Cash. 


Years, £ | 

25 1000 219 2 6 7 «2717 

35 1000 | 83 26 6 73 15 

40 1000 | 3215 0 6 72 7 

50 100 6 6 7 42 9 | 


(Policies of One to Five complete Yeurs Participate in proportion. ) 


The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Poltae-t0 a Reversionary Sum at death 
equal to ONE POUND FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum Insured for 
each of the completed years of the Policy; or, if taken as an area CasH PAYMENT, 
is, at most ages, considerab) more than ONE YEAR'S PREMIU 

The Bonus Periods are FI and the Rates of ite. Fromtume, whether or 


ut PROFITS, ve 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNGIY ED ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business transacted. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secreéury. 
*.* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 


For upwards of thirty years NO EXTRA PREMIUM has been char; dom. by the GLOBE jor 
service in the MILITIA andin VOLUNTEER Corps in the United Kingdo: 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—33, NEW BRIDGE STR@ET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH—4, GEORGE STREET. DUBLIN—#, DAME STREET. 
WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Chairman. 
OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


DIRECTORS, 
John Chapman, George TH. Hoo’ 
C. Chippindale, Esq. i Lieutenant- os nel Kirkland. 
J.C. H. de LL.B. James Mitchell, Esq. 
Edward J. Daniell, le John Nelson, Bea. 
Edward Hamilton, Esq. | Park Nelson, Esq. 
George Hankey, Esq. C. 8. Perceval, Esy. 
William Wilson, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Binny Colvin, Esq. | H, W. Harrison, Esq. 
George Sparkes, Esq. 
Funds Invested £847,000 
laims Paid 1,150,000 
BONUS YBAR, 


assuring on or before the 2th March next will bo entitled to one full year’s share 
1a the p the then to be 


hecome wment of the Third 
‘he Profits will be divided in ev every ‘ifth year after the Mare’ 
No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer ates + the United 
Kingetlom during Peace or War. 
B. HALL TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 
A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices; EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital, Five Sterling. 


President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 


DIRECTORS. 
James Alexander, Bea. James Helme, Esq. 
Charies G. Barnett, Esq. | John Irving, Bsq. 
George H, Barnett, Bog ! Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. Elliot Maecnayhten, 
Sir George Carroll. Thomas Maste Esq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Jos, M, Montefiore, (sq. 
James . N, de Rothschild, Bart. 
Charles Gibbe Lionel N. de Rothschild, Esq., M.P. 
William Oswald Smith, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. Thomas Charlies Smith, Esq. 


LIPE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety of forms, WITH, oT 
‘WITHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at moderate premiums; the rates for the Youncss AGES 
being lower than those of many of the older, and most respectable Offices. 
ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom in VoLUNTEER RIFLE AND 
ARTILLERY Corps, and in the Militia, is cov ered by the Company’s Policies. 
FIRE ASSURANCES both at home and abroad are accepted at very moderate preminms. 
e Assur articipate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in force for five com- 
wane ears. ie Return for the past Quinquennial Veriod is in course of distribution. 
FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 
RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at Lady Day are ready for 
aativers in Town and throughout the country. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR LNITIALS.— RODRIGU BS’ Superior 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 40, per 100 Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d. ; 

Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 43.64, All kinds of Stationery equatly 


engra al Cards n 0) 

erve, at Well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 
©) ~ South African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, x 

The recent reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to offer vaaiiee European Wines 
and — hitherto excluded by the operation of high duties at the following scale of 


pr ices 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. &e. .... : 203. Ms, per dozen, 
FREN CH. 


PORTS 

OLARET, VIN ORDINATRE: 
Do, (various growths 

CHAMPAGNE (Sparkling) . 


_SPANISH. 
ARRAGONESE FORTS id 4s. » 
CATA AN SHERRIES 20s. Us. 
EXCRLLENT DINNER Do.” 208, &e, ” 


PORTUGUESE. 


RED LISBOW............ ~ 
PORT from the Wood . 26s, 32s. 
.. 883. 428., &e. ” 


Do. (Old Crusted) ....... 


PIRITS. 


8P. 
COGNAC BRANDY, Pale or Brown pine 28s. per gallon, 
HOLLANDS 15s, ” 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown (Strongly recom-} 15s 
mended for its 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &e. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application, 
WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles included 
in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
TERMS CASH, Country Orders must contain remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London. 
J. L, DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C, 


TEA— —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ “ Domestie” 

3s. 2d. per Ib.; their Biack, at 3s. 8d. per 1b.; and their 
Matchless ng-Room ” Black, at 4s. zl. and sent free of 
Carriage within Sixty Miles of London.-26, COR IL, INDON, 


‘THE INDIA TEA COMPANY (Limited).—The only 
Compan whe own Teas and supply the Pubiie direct.—A CLE AR 
SAVING of hipr R CENT.—The celebrated 6 in. of Tea from 2s. 44. per ib.; of 
the berry, ‘from tine Lapsans Souchong in ibs., $s. 8d.—Warehouse, 9, Great 
t. Helen’s-churchya 


(THE BEST =v CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King Wiiliam-street, City, London, 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 3s. 6a. 26. Sd., 28. ‘wd., 3s., 3.4. ich Souchong 
Teas, 33. Sd., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., Sent carriage free to any 
railway 8 station or market town in Bugland. A Price Current free by ¥ post on application, 


” 


Cocoa — —TAYLOR BROTHERS’ PATENT 
LENTILiZED COCOA, is propesnaed by Professor Letheby and Dr. Hassall to be 
superior in nutritious element to al! others. 
See their Reports Printed on the Labeis of each Canister. 
Sold by all Grocers, atls. 6a. per ib. 


BROWN “AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN. “FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. px ious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, 
Cake, &c., and especially suited io the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—“"This i is superior to anything of the kind n.” Paisley and London. 


KE ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe and certain 
remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
thma, &c., they are unfailing. Being free from every 


Chest. In incipient Consumption, Ast 
a by the niost delicate female or the youngest chil 


hurtful edjent, they may be tak 
Prepar Sold in Boxes, 1s. igd., and Tins, 28. 0d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, “Chemist, &e., 79, St. Pan’ 8 Chur chyard, London. Retail by ail Druggists. 


KE ATING’S COD LIVER OIL.—T he Pale Newfoundland, 
pure and tasteless; the Light-Brown, cheaper and of good quality. The demand for 
these aos. most highly recommended for their medicinal properties, has so greatly in- 
creased that Mr. Keating, being anxious to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 
imports direct, the Pate from Newfoundi: gue. ane the Brown from the Norwegian islands. 
The Pale may be had in half-pints, is. 6d.; 8, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s.6d. The Light-Brown 
pints, Is. Sd; quarts, 3s. _At 79, St. Pani’ 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for pr eventing and ing and 


Gardener's Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, nnd Fiel he 0s. 6d. ; ail of 
all Nursery and Se cdsmen, wholesale of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE C GOMPAN Y 


(COALS. —BEST COALS ONLY. COCKERELL and. Co.'s 
price is now 26s, ¥ ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COA and r 
chaldton eash, for BEST COKE, as by to her Majesty.—18, 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Biackfriars, E.C.; Eaton Whart, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlieo; 
S.W.; and Sunderiand Wharf, Peckhant, S.E. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIEC — Buyers of the aboxe are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTU) SHOW-ROOMS. The such an assortment of FEND STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL !RON MONGERY as cannot 


be approached eisew og either for variety, nov elty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
Bright Stoves, with Ormoin Ornaments and Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to 
£33 1 Bronzed Fenders, with Standaris, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11; 
fitto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, Fig 15s. to Lis; Uhimuey- Pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£80; Fire Irons, from 2s, 3d, the Se 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOV ES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


DISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


» material, in great ponies Te and oe the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 

7s. 6d. the Set of Six A loc Tin, 12s. $d. to 27s. the Set of Six; Elegant Modern Patterns, 

6d. to 62s. 6d. the Set; B Metal, with or without Silver- lated Handles, £3 lls. 

to £8 8s. the Set; Shetlield Plated, £16 to "C16. 108. the Set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, 

es Gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to Electro-Plated on Nickel, 
“size, £111 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be tis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Kiectro and Shettield Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron # rass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen iarge Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford- 
street, W. W.3 8, 1A, 2, and 3 3, Newman- -street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 


7 
TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 
Among the many luxuries of the present age, none can be obtained possessing the 
manifold virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. If applied to the roots and 
of the hair, itimparts the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 
ap ‘ume. It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 
Wf already too thin or turning grey will prevent its further progress and soon restore 
% again. Those who really desire to here beantiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
t daily. lt is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, aud 
producing new hair, ny and moustac <7 ry upwards of thirty years, 
Yo imitative wash can equal 6s,, and lls, only,—C, and A, OLDRIDGE, 
18, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAYERS and BARRAUD, of Broomssury, 


to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.., Grisailie, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded, 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figusss, Grouse, Ink: 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in Perde shire Spar, Mar’ ‘ble, Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J.T ANT, 149, Strand, London. 


i EVEES AND DRAWING. ROOM S.—Messrs. N ICOLL 
have several SPECIMEN SUITS adapted for these purposes, and such are now 
r inspection or use, at Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, W., and 22, Cornhill, eo 
ondon, and No, 10, St. Anne’s-square, Manchester, where, on personal application, ofticial 
particulars may be obtained as to costume proper for persons of various ranks and degrees 
who attend on State and other similar oczasions. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at moderate prices’ 


furnished, for cash payments, by H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street 
W.; $ 22, Cornhiil, E.C., London ; and No. 10, St. Anne’s-square, Manchester. 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tropical climates; Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
ings and elegantiy Japanned; Plain Tron *Bedsteads for servants; every of 
Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree ‘woods, polished 
deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and furniture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of Bed-room Furniture 


AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Bed-room furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SoN, Bedstead, Bedding, an Bed-room 

Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


ATION AL REVIEW, No. XX. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
e forthcoming NUMBER @re requested to be forwarded to the Publishers by 
the oath? fruas and PROSPECTUSES by the 26th instant, 
and 193, Piccadilly. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. -- Apverrtisements 
tet insertion in the Numper (No. XXXIV., New Series), are 
ed to the Publisher by the 26th instant. 
*,* BILLs and PROSPECTUSES by the 28th. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William- -strect, Strand. 
FARADAY ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND LIGHT- 
HOUSE ILLUMINATION.—This important Lecture, just the Royal 
Institution will appear, copiously illustrated, in extenso, in AL NE 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES). Price Three reepence Weekly. Order of ler or 
‘ewsagent.—Oitice, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 


AD N EXPERIMENT IN DESIGN.—DECAY OF STONE. 
—* THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped Fivepence, contains : 
—Fine View and Plan of Merci:sion House, Edin irgh- Discussion oa the Decay of 
Stones— Mathematical tn Architecture »—Art, not Style, in Architecture—Camp 
Hospitais—Art_Prizes—Symbolism—French P ortals—Progress of Railways in Spain—The 
Architectural Musenm—Cimreh-building News—Provincial News—Cottage Improvement 
—The Hartley Institute—The Westmiuster Bell—Manchester School of Art—Decisions 
under Metropolitan Building Act, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street. Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


(GGAVLEN SOGRAFIC GERMAN SUNDAY PAPER, 
for the Realization of a Universal Language. Yearly Subscription (post free), £1. 
Dresden: HEINRICH FRH,. Vv. GABLENZ. Agency for Great Britain, the Colonies, America, 
&c., H. BENDER, Foreign Bookseller and A Agent for all Contineutal Newspapers, 8, Little 

Newport-street, Leicester-square, London, 
Specimen Copies sent (gratis) on application. 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC- 
TURERS, UP ROLSTEREES, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, Finsbury- 
pavement, London, E.C. ., respectfully announce that they are making, and have nearly 
p very lerable additions to their already large premises, in order to give in- 

ed accommodation to their Department for Bedroom Furniture and I 


In Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
‘THE HARROW CALENDAR: being the School Lists from 
January, 1845, to September, 1850; with a History of Harrow School, &c. 
Harrow on the Hill: CrossLeY and CLARKE. London: BELLand DaLpy, 188, Fleet-street. 


creas 

rally, and to allow of their adding largely to hg 3 Stock of Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 
They have also prepared for the use of their Customers and the Public a NEW BOOK 

of DESIGNS (with poe) of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, together with REDUCED 

LISTS of Eee of BEDDING, whieh they will be glad to forward upon —— 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully urge upon intending Purchasers the on at 

advantage of a persona! selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stoc 
February, 1860. 


WHAT WILL THIS Cost TO PRINT? a thought 


often occurring to literary minds, public characters, and ms of hendVoient 

intentions. An immediate answer to the ineuiry may be optaiped. on application to 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R, B.is enabled to execute every 

description of PRINTING on very pata Big terms, his office being furnished with a 

large and choice assortment of T'yPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 

other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
Types, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

__ RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, , LONDON. 


PATENT £6 6s. WHEATSTONE’S FIVE OCTAVE 


ONIUM, in Oak case, has double pedals, with soft agreeable quality of tone, 
Memlaeh by the Patentees, WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-strect, Regent-street, 


LUBLINE. ——WALLACE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, for 


Pianoforte, as Solos and Duets, by W. H. Callcott; also, Fantasias and Rondos 
from “ Teurtine.” » Wallace, Favarger, Osborne, and other eminent composers. Valses and 
Quadrilles from “ Lurline.” 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


| URLINE. — The following are the favourite pieces in 
WALLACE’S new and successful OPER: A, “ Lurline:”—“ Under a Spreading Coral,” 
“Take this C cf of Sparkling Wine,” “ Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine,” “When the Night 
inds,” “ Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne ; “Gentle Troubadour,” sung 
by Ls Pilling; “ Our Bark in Moonlight Beaming,” “Sweet Form that onamy Dreamy 
» «The Chimes of Home,” sung by Mr. Harrison; “A Father's Love,” “ Love , Tran- 
sent Passion,” sung by Mr. Santley. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


‘THE POPULAR SONGS OF THE SEASON.— 


by Madame DoLBy, Madame LovUISA VINNING, WILBYE CooprR, and Stms 
EEV 


Janet's Choice, by Claribel.. 
Don’t Come Teazin ‘Me, Sir, hy Hatton 3 
Sweetheart, by Balfe 2 
The Bird of Song, by. Hatton . eee 
Thou Art so Near, by Reicharat .. em on ca 
O Live, or Let Me Die, by Meyerveer ... 0 You Chide Me for Loving, 
‘as 
2 


8. | 


ary, by Meyerbeer B The Quadroon Girl, by Balfe . 
It was Fi fiy Years ‘Azo, by Hatton 0 | The Song of Love and -- ene by Balto... 
pk Don’t He Tell Me So? by Berger 0 | Sweet Katie, by Callcott ......... 
wifter than the Swallow’s Flight, by | Magenta, by Balfe ..................... 
‘ger 


20) 
“Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


BULL'S LIBRARY FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, POETRY, POPULARSCIENCE, and the best RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS. Prospectuses sent post free on application. 
BULL’s LipRary, 10, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s Voyage 
of the Fox, and many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. Catalogues 
sent gratis and pos’ st 
BULL’s Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that he 


tinted AGE por PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY of the "ON NITED Ki: NGDOM 


. He will be happy to forward, upon application, a 
detailed List of all the Maps, Se: tions, a “Spooks published to the present time. 
London: Ebwarp STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 


TNr 

MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIATION. 

A. F. Foster, Author of a “ General Treatise on Geography,” &c. This Manual 
fernistes Rules for the Pronunciation of the Leading Lang guages; a Vocabulary of upwards 
of 10,000 Names; with the true Pronunciation carefully indicated ; and an Etymological 
Tabie of Generic Terms, with their Literal Meanings, serving to explain a large number of 
Names. Price, in limp cloth, 2s.; or, per post, for 4 ‘wenty- -five Stamps. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Clhiaring-cross. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free, on receipt of Two Stamps, 


DAWSON’ 8 “CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR” 
ARCH, containing 4000 Volumes of Standard Books in ail classes of Literature, 
incinaing Works ci 3 Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Facetix, 
Wt. Ds DAWsoN and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
(Established 1809.) 


Just published, a New and Revised Edition of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By the 


Rev. GILBERT WHITE, A.M. Arranged for Young Persons, With numerous 
Engravings, drawn by Woolf. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
SocIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN spas 77 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields ; 4, Royal E ; 16,1 street, square ; and 
by all Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition, 


ca 
[THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE RELIGION AND 
LIBERTIES OF THE STATES OF THE CHURCH; being the Substance ofa = 
vered at the Great Catbolie | posting held in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday. 
by S. B. A. Harp: 
London: at the Offices of Tm: Carmonre PUBLISHING and BOOKSELLING COMPANY, 
IMITED, 


PEARSON'S S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. Edited 


by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics, in the University of 
Varna an and late Fellow and Tator of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 


Cambridge University Press, and sold by Groner Cox, 
2S. | by DEIGHTON, BELL, 
lam we. 


-A FALLE 


Next week, Post 8vo, 12s, 
A RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES 
THE FIRST. A Chapter of English History re-written. By Jomn Forster. 
JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarie-street. 
Nearly ready, Fifth Retica, revised, with New Chapters on eee 's and Whitworth’'s 
Guns, on Lron Defences for Ships, &e.; Plate 
AVAL GUNNERY: a Treatise on its Taageotet Theory 
and Practice. By Gen. Sir HowARD DovGLas, Bart 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle- street. 


ME. HARE’S REFORM BILL, Simplified and Explained. 
By Henry Fawcett, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Jamrs RipGway, 109, Piccadilly. Price Sixpence. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 


V ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPIT: AL PUNISHMENTS 
{and Circumstantial Evidence}. By C1 ES PHILBIPS, A.B., One of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of | Sate ent Debtors. 
Leadon: J, RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, Ww. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


W HERE SHALL ENGLAND RALLY HER VOLUN- 
TEERS? NATIONAL DEFENCE, incidental Remarks on 
ARMY ESTIMATES, and ARMY ORGANIZATION, By A GENERAL OFFIC 

JAMES RIpDGWay, W.; aud all Booksellers. 


Just published, 


GOVERN MENT UPON FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
and Illustrated Analogically and Historically, by Jonn GrossMITH. 
London: i STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 
JUDD and GLass, New Bridge-sirect. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 6s 

S° ME MEMORIALS OF RENEE OF FRANCE, 
DUCHESS OF FERRARA. One Vol, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and Frontispiece. 
London: BoswWorTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 

Just ready, price 6s. cloth gilt, 

FROM DREAMLAND: a: Selection of New and 
Original Poems, By FRANK NORMAN. Feap. Svo, cloth elegant, 
London: WaRp and LOcK, 158, Fleet-street. 


In One Vol, 8vo, price &s. 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY CONTRASTED WITH HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY : with Practical Sugzcstions tendered to the Missionary among the 
Hindoos, By Dr, Jamns R. BALLANTYN&, Principal of the Sanscrit College of Benares. 


London: JAMES MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall-street. 
Second Edition, new ready, price One Shilling, 
THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM: CAN IT SUPPLY THE 


CE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH? With recent Facts and Statisti 
America, By WILLIAM C, MAGEE, B.D., Prebendary of Wells, and Minister ‘of the Gotagon 
pe 


Proved 


> Remove ve not the ancient land-mark which thy fathers have set.”"—PRov. xxii. 28. 
London: Brut and DALDy, 187, Fleet-street. Bath: R. E. PRacn, 8, Bridge-street. 


Now ready, price 5s., the Fifth Volume (1796-1799) of the 


AN NALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieut.-General Hon. Sir E. Cust. 
Voi. _I. 1700 to 1730. Vol. LIT, 1760 to 1783. 
Vol. IL, 1789 to 1759. | Vol. IV. 1784 to 1705, 
Each Volume, complete in itsels, may be had separately, price 5s. each, 
W. O. MITCHELL, Military Publisher, 30, Charing-cross. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FAITH: being the, Psycholo of Quakeris 
By EpGar SHEPPARD, M.D., L.2.C.P. Lond., ey Q 
London: PIPER, STEPHENSON, and Paternoster-row, 


“It is seldom that the inner life of a se 80 @ nally, thoneh not unki 4 
to the public: observation as here by Dr. Sheppard.” — Westininste ‘er Review. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
On Saturday, March 24th, price 2s., faney boards, 


REVELATION S OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. By the 
Rev. Morton Maverick, Forming Vol. CCVIIL. of this popular Series, 
PUBLISHER’S PREFACE.—The title of this work may render it necessary to state, that 
in “ The Revelations of a Catholic Priest” there is not one line of dogmatic the logy, nor 
one, it is believed, which would disineline the most serupnious Protestant or Yatholic to 
place the book in the hands of his son or daughter.—C, H. C, 
London : CHARLES H. CLARKR, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Now published, 


Al PURE MIND IN A PURE BODY —THAT Is 


: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Bighteon Stamps. A New System of Health and 
ty Anti-Septic reatinent, based upon the Sani and Dietetic of 
Moses, invaluabie for Invajids and Nervous Sufferers; published by BaILLIERE, 

Regent-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds a new principle of the health 
Phare the animal ¢ creation—and of the plant. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION, 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 


D* KARL VON SPRUNER’S HISTORICO.- 
GEOGRAVHICAL 4 HAND ATLAS, Containing Twenty-six Coloured 
engraved in Copper, Twex ve are devoted to the General History of Europe, 
and Pour Stung specially filustrative of the History of the British Isles. 
porzee and extended reputation which the Historical Atias of Dr. Spruner 
attelned tn has led to the of an English Edition, with the Author's 
co-operation and the authority of the German Publisher, Mr. pluie Perthes. 
announcement of the design has been rendered necessary, inas - an inferior 
carelessly prepared Atias is stated to be on the eve of pubhication, in which Dr. Spruner’s 
Maps have been reproduced without reference to the Copyright of the Author as to the 
demands which the Public make for accu: and fuine 
a led Prospectus, with a imen ap, will ready for gratis 
a fortnight, same will ‘orwarded on application, on receipt of One 


TRoBNzE and Co., 0, Paternoster-row, London, 
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Price 1s. 
SHAKESPEARE’ S LEGAL MAXIMS. By Witt 
Lowes Rusnton, Author of “ Shakespeare a Lawyer.” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


Now ready, Demy 8v0, pp. 200, price 6s. 
LET) WELL ALONE; or, Removal of Blemishes from Church 
State. By ALAZON. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


A New Edition, in Svo, price 7s. cloth, 


THE. CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. By 


R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., , Corresponding Member of the Academies of Rome, 
Turin’ &e. The Third Edition, with’ Notes and References. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 


THE GREAT INDIAN REBELLION, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Two MONTHS IN ARRAH IN 1857. By J. J. Hatts, 


F.R.C.8.E., perenent-Sen, eon in H.M.’s Bengal Army ; late Assistant-S on 
at the Civil Station of Arra sin 


London: ions GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
Lately published, in Two Vols. 8vo, price £2 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF PRICES, and of the State of the Circulation 


to the Year 1860, By THomas Toor, F.R.S., and WILLIAM NEWMARCH. 
the yinh and Sixth Volumes of Tooke’s History of Prices from 1792;”" and com- 
prising a full Index to the whole of the Six Volumes. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


HE WIFE’S MANDAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs 


on several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. y the Rev. W. CALVERT, M.A., Rector of 
St. Antholin’s, and Minor Canon of St. Pani’s. Bonnet and ornamented with borders, 
&e., = enaraved on wood from designs by the Author, in ‘the style of “Queen Elizabeth’s 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBeErts. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In Two thick Vols. 8vo, with Maps, price 63s. cloth ; or price 73s, strongly 
half-bound in russia, 


A. DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, 


and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD: Illustrated with Six large Maps. By J. R. M‘CuLLocH, Esq. Second 


Edition, revised. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
In One Vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


MEDICAL N OTES <EFLECTIONS. By Sir 

RY HOLLAND, .. F.R.S., &e.; Physician i i 1 

and Prince Albert, Third Edition, with Alterations yr. Aaa mary to tho Quem 
By the same Author, New Edition, price 8s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 8v0, with 235 Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 


| ECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Seval 
College of Surgeons. iB RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College 
Second Edition greatly enlarged, 


In 8vo, with Woodeuts, price 14s. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES on the COMPARA. 
TIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Part I.—Fishes. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


A New Edition, in 18mo, in youn with tuck and gilt edges 


'THOMSON’'S CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPCELIAS. 
The Nineteenth Baition. revised throughout and corrected. Edited by Dr. EpmuND 
gre. pAREEee, F.R.C.P. Lond.; Physician to the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
of the Ches 


Also, in 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 


THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSATORY. Eleventh 


Edition, corrected by Dr. A. B. GaRRop. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR. W. MACKENZIE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
In One Vol. 8vo, with Plates and Woodents, price 3s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 

THE EYE. By WILLIAM MACKENZzIRk, M.D., Surgeon-Oculist in Scotland in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen, &c, The Fourth Edition, grt ~ revised and much enlarged. 

“We consider it the duty of every one who | familiar with this, the most complete work 
has the love of his profession and the wel- _ the English language upon the diseases 
fare of his patient at heart, to make himself ye.” — Medical Times and Gazette. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, pact Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


> 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “ EDIN- 
BURGH” and “QUARTERLY REVIEWS,” with Addresses and other Pieces. 
“These essays and addresses of Sir Jolin | classes. It would be difficult to find a work 
Herschel are not mere chronicles of the _ so likely to be both instructive, interesting, 
prog ress of the science with which hisname | and generally acceptable as this colle amg 
connected. The highest ofsir John Herschel'sessays and addresse: 
hs of this science are simply and beauti- Times and Gazette, 
fully expounded, and made clear to all 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


SIR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
New Edition, with Plates and Wood Engravings. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


DR. NEVINS'S TRANSLATION OF THE PHARMACOP@IA, 


Second Edition, fully revised thr t; in One Vol. Post 8vo, with 
Woodeuts, 188. cloth, 


"THE LONDON PHARMACOP(GIA (Translation of), 
including also the new DUBLIN and EDINBURGH PHARMACOP@@IAS; witha full 
ateria y J. K NEVINS, on Ss 
Medical Tutor in Guy’s Hospital. 
“We consider it von carefully executed, | both to the student and practitioner of 
that it contains much more information | medicine, and which is well worthy a place 
than the title indicates, and that we can | in every — cal library,” —Medico-Chirur- 
conscientiously recommend it as a book | gical Review. 
which cannot fail to be found very useful 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Shortly, in a handsome SB Small 4to, 


THREE HUNDRED SONNETS. By TUPPER, 
C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial nen “Tales,” &¢ 


ALPHA AND OMEGA: a Series of Scripture Studies, forming 


a History of the Great Events and Characters in Scripture. By GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Author of “ The Bards of the Bible,” &c. (In April, 
3. 
OLDEN TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, Citizen 


and Clothworker of London. In antique. 
Also, uniform, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


To be followed by 
DEBORAH’ S DIARY. —CHELSEA BUNHOUSE, &c. &e. 
4. 


In Two Vols. Post §vo, price 21s. 


MY LIFE AND ADVENTURES: an Autobiography. By 


the Author of “ New Eldorado,” &e 
5. 


New Edition, in Feap., price 7s. 6. cloth, 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Wess. 


With Illustrations by Gilbert. 
6. 


2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth, 


SEVEN TALES BY. SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by F. E. 


SMEDLEY, Esq., Author of “ Frank Fairlegh,” &c, 


7. 
Fifth Thousand, price 2s. 
THE BACKWOODS PREACHER: an Autobiography | of of 


eo Cartwright, Edited by W. P. STRICKLAND. Reprinted from the last 
8. 


Lately published, price 7s. 6d., Post 8vo, cloth, 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell.” 
9. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


THE ULSTER AWAKENING: its Origin, 
Fruit. With Notes ofa Tour of Personal Observation and Inqui the Rev. d 
Wetr, D.D. With Introduction by the Hon. and Rey. B. W. NOEL, 


DR. CUMMING’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
7 day, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
olume X.—THE PASTORAL EPISTLES :—Containing the Epistles to TIMOTHY, 
rite 8S, and PHILEMON, 
The Epistle to the HEBREWS publishing in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. 


READINGS ON THE PROPHETS, 
Now ready, Nos. 1., 11., and IIL, to be continued Monthly, price 4d. 


SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON THE BOOK OF 
oa By the Rev. Jonn CUMMING, D.D. 
Author has not published any exposition 7 ag last prophecy of Daniel, but 
eames studied and lectured on it in the light of existing complications and events, 
he is satisfied that it wil! prove ey and instructive, 


THE CELT, ROMAN, AND SAXON: a History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion of the Ans ‘lo-Saxons to 
ted by the brought to light by recent 

By THOMAS WRIGET, Esq., , F.S.A, With numerous Engravings. 
New Edition’ enlarged. (In preparation, 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, price 1s., Illustrated Cover, 


A STORY ABOUT RIFLEMEN AND RIFLES. By 


NEYLAND THORNTON.—London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and Man- 
chester:  Epwt IN SLATER, 129, Market-street. 


Just published, the Second Edition, price | Sixpence, 


A PAPER ON SOME CURIOUS AND ORIGINAL 
DISCOV a CONCERETEG THE RE-SETTLEMENT OF THE SEED OF 
ABRAHAM IN SYRIA AND ARABIA; with Mathematical and G phical Scripture 
Proofs. Read before the British Association of Science, at Aberdeen, ptember 16th, 1859. 
By Major J. ScoTt PHILLIPs, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


“This day is published, price 3s., 8vo, 136 p; 


R. DAVIDSON’S REMOVAL from the PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of LITERATURE in the INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGE, at MANCHESTER, on account of alleged n DOCTRINE: a Statement of 
Facts, together with and Criticisms. By th . NICHOLAS, Professor of 
Biblical Literature, &c., in the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 
WILLIAMS and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


Just published, in One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. 


MACNAGHTEN’ S PRINCIPLES OF HINDU AND 
MOHAMMADAN LAW. Republished from the Principles and Precedents of the 
same, by the late Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN,. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. 
H. WIison, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 
This Work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. 
WILLIAMS and ay 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
h Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Newly Revised and much a Edition, with astitionnl Plates and Woodcuts, 
cap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 

ced to a system of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in 
which the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. By ELIzA ACTON. 

In this “ Cookery Book” the QuANTITY of “A good book in eve’ ; - 
of each receipt, ani requ for 
its are minutely stated. edicul Gazelle, tte. experience. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 


COMPLETION OF DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
In Three Vols, 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, price £3 13s. cloth, 


A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. 
Ds LA Rive, lat rin the Acade' f 
my of Geneva, Translated for the 
“The work now comeauned furnishes us _ master. All that h: ki 
with a very complete view of electrical and clearly narrated. F Eon 
nee. The researches of electricians, in racrical acquaintance 9 electricity 
au ts of the world, are brought together, as been € nabled to render Prof. De 
to cautious examination. la Rive’s work wit ith great exactness ; at 
Thus t the ote is enabled to pursue his thus to give us in the English lan, uae one 
studies with the least possible loss oftime, of the best text-books r electricity to be 
Toler the guidance of a high-class found in Europe.”—Atheneum, 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster-row, 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 


HAs -HOURS OF FRENCH TRANSLATION; or, 
tracts from the Best English Authors, to be rendered into French; and also 
assages Translated from Contemporary Writers to be re-Transiated. Arran zed 
zressively, with Idiomatic Notes. y A. MARIETTE, M.A., Professor of the French 
promressiv nd Literature at King’ 's College, my Second Edition, revised and Improved, 
WILLIAMS and Hones, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- len, London; and 

20, So rederick-street, ‘Edinburgh. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1800, 
y , in Feap. 8vo, price 5s., with a Portrait on steel, of 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements of the Year in 
seful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoo! 
Botany, Geology Ay Mineralogy, &c. &c. By JOHN TrmBs, 'F.S.A., Author The 
Curiwsities of London,” 
London: W. Kent and Oo. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Beautifully printed in Small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Mechanics and the 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL 


lor to 
Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged, and Illustrated with 300 Woodents, 7 

London; W, KENT and Co, (late D, Bogue), 8, Fleet-street, 
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THE “MANCHESTER REVIEW,” 


A NEW INDEPENDENT LIBERAL JOURNAL, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, WEEKLY, 


Contains Sixteen Pages of the same size as the “Spectator,” the “ Saturday eal and 
other First Class Papers. 


The Promoters of this Journal desire by means of it to aid in consolidating public opinion in favour of a firm and consistent 
foreign policy, together with a wise progress in Constitutional Reforms at home. They believe that the two great hindrances to 
such a union among men of liberal and practical views have been, the intriguing policy and tactics of the leaders of the present 
Opposition, and the violent courses followed by the Ultra-Liberal party. 


A politician who aims to lead the party he has adopted by telling them they are destitute of principle, and who shows in his 
coalitions, and abuse of coalitions, that he himself cares nothing about principle, cannot have confiding followers, and cannot even 
aim at a straightforward and consistent policy. The honest portion of those whom he hopes to lead are precisely those on whom 
he can least depend; and, although for a time he may discipline his ranks for the purpose of attack, the utter absence of confidence 
in their leader, together with the want of united purpose among themselves, would lead, in the event of victory, to a contemptible 
and disastrous retreat from the position they had won. On the other hand, the Ultra-Liberals have been too ready to sacrifice all 
hope of present progress, and even to stop the business of the country for years, rather than modify their extreme opinions. 


With both of these sections another fraction of the House of Commons has alternately been united, bent only on the 
mischievous and spiteful hindrance of all legislation by a Government whose constitutionally regulated freedom is abhorrent to 
their hearts. The Ultramontane Romanists are nowhere more virulent than in this kingdom. The liberty they enjoy is abused 
to the utmost license, and their leading priests and orators attempt to stir up their co-religionists, by attacks upon the Government 
and the Queen, which, in any Roman Catholic country in Europe, would be quickly silenced by the strong arm of despotic power. 
The confusion into which the business of the country has been thrown by these factious proceedings has awakened a strong feeling 
of indignation among all thoughtful and patriotic men. From this latter class it is that the Manchester Review asks and expects 
sympathy and co-operation, and to them it offers a hearty and zealous aid. 


The following passage from the first number of the Review will show more fully what it seeks to advocate and accomplish :— 


** As regards our political principles, we may repeat, what we stated in 
our ‘ Preliminary Address,’ that they are those of the Moderate Liberal 
party. That party includes many honest Reformers in its ranks, but it 
also numbers not a few dishonest Conformers to moderate opinions, whose 
aims are revolutionary, while they profess to care for nothing but peace. 
It will be our duty, as faithful exponents of public opinion, to unmask the 
schemes and intrigues by which the ¢ai/ of the Liberal party seeks to become 
the head, and with that view we shall endeavour to show, from time to 
time, by quotation from representative Tory and Ultramontane journals, 
how the two extreme sections of the Opposition, while differing so widely 
in principle, are ever on the watch for opportunities to unite in a common 
policy of obstruction. On that point we ought to take warning from the 
history of French party politics. Whatever may be said of Louis Philippe 
and his Ministers, no one who has studied the recent parliamentary history 
of France can help coming to the conclusion that the coalition of the French 
Ultra-Conservative party with the Ultra-Liberals was the immediate cause 
of the Revolution of 1848. Making due allowance for differences of national 
character and circumstances, we find many of the same causes at work in 
this country as those which preceded the downfall of the Orleans dynasty. 
The same reckless misrepresentations are propagated by the leaders of 
faction, through the coalition press; the same intrigues, inspired by similar 
jesuitical agencies, are at work in the House of Commons as those which 
overturned Parliamentary Government in France, and prepared the way for 
that Imperial despotism which costs Great Britain so enormous a sum 
annually for national and mercantile insurance. 


‘* We are not afraid of any such fatal result in this country. We have 
the most perfect reliance upon the good sense, and above all, upon the 
healthy instincts of the English people, which have carried the nation 
through so many threatening dangers at home and abroad. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. ‘The good man of the house,’ although he may 
not know the hour at which burglars may try his bolts and bars, takes 
care to be on the watch. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, openly 
boasted by Count Montalembert, that ‘ Twenty-one Catholic deputies of 
Ireland are the masters of the majority in Parliament ; or to the still 
more ominous fact, which the soi-disant Conservative press has so care- 
fully kept out of sight, that Lord Derby, at the Liverpool Banquet, 
expressed the pleasure he felt at finding that ‘the great body of the 
intelligent Roman Catholics in this country have lately shown a grow- 
ing tendency to alienate themselves from the so-called Liberal party, 
and to unite themselves with those who are their natural allies, the 
Conservatives.’ That a certain portion of the Roman Catholics, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, would like to see Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli once more in office, we can readily suppose, because a Tory 
Government could be more easily goaded into a war with Louis Napoleon, 
than the present Administration is likely to be. That zealous Pro- 
testant Conservatives should lend their aid to the intrigues now going 
forward for the accomplishment of that object, is only a new proof that 
party feeling has more influence over many persons than sound princi; 
—Manchester Review, Jan. 7th, 1860. 


OF THE FIRST Six NUMBERS. 


No. L. 


Journalism and Public Opinion. 

The Disorganised Opposition. 
Pro-Slavery Fanaticism. 

The Times and the Burghers of Bremen. 
The Jesuits in America. 

The Congress of Paris. 

Women’s Rights.—The Clothes Question. 
French Equality and English Liberty. 
Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. 

German Unity. 

Muscular Christianity. 


No. IT. 


Political Consistency.—Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Bright. 

Count Walewski. 

Commercial Morality. 


The Rifle Movement, Present and to Come. 


The American President’s Message. 
American Slavery Intelligence. 

Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. 

French Morality. 

The Indian Campaign. 

Leaves from a Common-Place Book. 


No. III. 


Mr. Disraeli’s Liberalism.—No. I. 
New Aspect of the Italian Question. 
The Eight Hours’ Question. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Foreign Policy. 
Genteel Shoplifting. 

Commercial Reform in France. 

The Pope in Ireland 

Political « and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. 

Our Ruined West Indies. 

Trees and their Nature. 

Leaves from a Common-Place Book. 


No. IV. 
Burdens—England, America, and 


rance. 
The Manic and the O ition. 
Home Politics of — 
The Tory-Papist Coalition. 
The Government and the Press. 
Sham Representation and Real Representation. 
Political a Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. 
The Light of St. Giles’. 
A German Statesman. 
Leaves from a Common-Place Book. 


No. V. 
The Dead-Lock at Washington. 
Cotton” Supply. The Diliclty 
tton Sw — The 
Lan 
Army Officers and Rifle Corps. 
Memoranda about American Slavery. 
Mr. Disraeli’s Liberalism.—No. II. 
Intemperance: its Causes and Cures. 
Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. 


Monthlies and Quarterlies. 
Papal Rome. 


No. 


Italy and the New Hol 

Mr. Disraeli and the Church 

Supply. .—The Indian 

The Tory-Papist Coalition. 

and Public Opinion. 

Crisis. 

Political end Personal Nows and 
oliti an ews 

The Book World. 

The Liturgy —- the Dissenters. 

Methodism in America. 

Leaves from a Common-Place Book. 


A Specimen Numer will be sent to any address in the United Kingdom, on receipt of Four Pestage Stamps. 


EDWIN SLATER, 129, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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New March, 1860. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. By 


Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Is now ready, in Post 
8vo, with an Illustration, 12s. 6d. 

“The records of English junior royalty abound in romance and variety. There is a 
sparkle of interest in all, from the days of high feasting at Carnarvon, to those of high 
play and high drinking at Brookes’s, under the auspices of George Augustus Frederick, 
and Dr. Doran is the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and curious in the archives of 
the princely epoclis. He has been to the right sources, and traced our kings faithfully 
to their cradles. Though abounding in gossip, this book is of absolute value, We 
invite the reader to take this very agreeable book in hand,”—Atheneum. 


THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Sparkling, vivacious, and never flagging, the dialogue and the descriptions 
flow on. Humour underlies nearly rend age. Nobody who wishes thoroughly 
to enjoy a literary treat will pass this book by.”—Morning Chronicle. 


rit. 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide 
World.” Library Edition, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. Cheap Popular 
Edition, the Twentieth Thousand, Small 8vo, with an IJustration, 3s, 


Iv. 
PRESENT AND PAST CONDITION OF HUNGARY. 
HUNGARY FROM 1848 to 1860. By M. Szemere, late 


Minister of the Interior, and President of the Council of Ministers in Hungary. 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


v. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY DR. CUMMING. 
THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. By the 


Rev. Dr. Cross. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Commina. Crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 
“Dr. Cross is a Wesleyan preacher, joyous, genial, and broadhearted, and entertaining 
when narrating his adventures. We shall be glad to meet him again for his heartiness, 
healthy instinct, and sound, solid English qualities.”—Leader, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. I. 
(complete in Two.) Third Thousand, 8vo, 14s. 

**A valuable contribution to the historical literature of England. Literature and his- 
tory alike will sustain a great loss if this autobiography is not completed.”— Blackwood. 

“Tt will take its place with Collingwood’s Letters and our best naval histories.”— 

“This work will imprint itself on the memory for ever. It is an admirable contribu- 
tion to the naval history of England.”’—Spectator, 


vir. 
THE NEW NATIONAL EDIFICES. 
PAGAN or CHRISTIAN? Being Notes for the General 
Public on our National Architecture. By W. J.Cockspury Murr. Post 8vo, 6s. 
“We have read with much interest this able little work, in which the author enters 
very fully upon the question of our National Architecture, It contains many valuable 
suggestions.”—Notes and Queries. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suirtey Brooks, Author 
of “ Miss Violet and Her Offers.” 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 13s. 
“Tt is not often a book is likely to get less credit than it deserves, but the ‘Gordian 
Knot’ may form an exception. It is so much superior to the run of books that it 
deserves not to be rated at their level.”—Saturday Review, 


1x, 
STEP BY STEP. From the German by Marta Naruvsius. 
Boards, 2s. 6d ; cloth, 3s. 
“ A work of such an admirable tone that it can scarcely be read without the most 
wholesome influence.”—Brighton Herald, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the Rev. Levzson Vernon 
Haxcovrr. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

“Tt contains the history of an eventful period written by one who knew much that 
was hidden from the outer world.”—Atheneum. 

“ Rose's frequent conversations with George IIT. will be the most popular part of the 
work. The king’s remarks and his gossip must have been often amusing.” —Saturday 

Review, 


NEW EDITION OF ‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY.” 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
Two Vols., with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 15s, 


THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION : an Inquiry into the 


Genuineness of the MS, Corrections in Mr. J. P. Collier's Annotated Shakespeare, 
Folio, 1632, and of certain Shakspearian Documents likewise published by Mr. 
Collier. By N. E.S, A, Hamintoy. 4to, with Facsimiles, és, 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things Coming on 
the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cummine, Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8yo, 7s, 6d, 
“The most eloquent and masterly of all Dr, Cumming’s works.”—Press. 


XIv. 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘“BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
THE THREE CLERKS. By Anrnony Author 
of “ Barchester Towers.” Forming Vol. Il. of “ Bentley’s Standard Novels,” 
Cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 43. 
“There are scenes from family life more true, more pathetic, and more skilfully sus- 
tained than any that can be found except in the writings of famous novelists,”— 
Saturday Keview. 


xv. 
WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
By Mrs. E. F. Evuet, Author of “ Pioneer Women of the West.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A book that was positively wanted, and is replete with information.”—Press. 
“ A series of biographies, interspersed with descriptive passages, constituting a bird’s- 
eye view of the groups of women who, in one age or another, have distinguished 
themselves. Some of the episodes are not a little interesting.” —Atheneum. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO BER MAJESTY, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistie Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
Canon aud Civil Law, Ecclesiastical: Polity, &c.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE. 
Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, $c. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SEAMANSHIP AND NAVAL DUTIES. By A. H. 


ALSTON, Lieut. R.N. With 200 Practical Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


BRITISH MOSSES. By R.M. Starx. 150 Coloured Illus- 


trations, Square 16mo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS: a Manual of Household Law. By 


ALBANY FONBLANQUE. One Vol, cloth, 320 pp., 5s. 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Gooprtcu. 


The Eighth Edition, One Vol, Royal 8vo, 16s, cloth; or, half caif, 183. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. By 
With Illustrations. Four Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 14s.; or honnd 


W. H. RUSSELL’S MY DIARY IN INDIA. With Plates. 


Sixth Thousand, Two Vols, Post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S POETICAL WORKS, com- 


plete in One Vol., with Portrait, &c., 7s. 6d. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S DRAMATIC WORKS, com- 


plete in One Vol., Post 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. With 113 Ilus- 


trations, Small! Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Ever charming, ever new.” —OBSERVER. 
Price 5s. cloth, 5s. 6d. with gilt edges, or with Coloured Plates, 9s. 


AB 
POPULAR NURSERY TALES AND RHYMES. Second 
Pilsion, Revised, with Additions, and 170 large Illustrations by Watson, Harrison 
Weir, Absolon, Zwecker, Wolf, Phiz, &e. 

“Of all children’s books published there is none to compare with this for the com- 
bination of world-old charms and modern adornments, The iliustrations are 
perfect, and nothing can be better than the way in which the ‘moral tendency’ of the 
stories is cared for without spoiling the details.”— Glove, 


POPULAR MANUALS. 
Each complete in One Vol., price 10s. 6d., half hound, 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. The Ninth 


Thousand. With 300 Iustraticus, 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. The Seventh Thousand. 


With 300 Lilustrations, 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 


The Third Thousand, With 250 Illustrations. 


STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN and SPORTING RIFLE. 
The Third Thousand, With 200 Illustrations, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


13, Great Marr H-STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 
FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss FrEER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
“The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these delightful volumes. In her 
particular line she is the best historian of her day.”—Chronicle, 
“We know no works of this kind, with the exception perhaps of Macaulay’s history, 
which are more pleasant reading than the chronicle histories of Miss Freer.”—John Bull. 


TPRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA; with the NARRATIVE 
of a RESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE. By Lyons M‘Lrop, Esq., F.R.G.8,, late 
British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols., with Map aud Iiustrations, 2is. 

“We commend Mr. M‘Leod’s volumes to al! who love healthy reading.”—Atheneuin. 


(THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, From Original and Authentic Sources, By Mrs. 
THOMSON. Three Vols., with Portrait, gis. 6d. (On Thursday next.) 


MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Howirr. 
Three Vols. 
“*The Man of the People’ may be expected to obtain a great success. It is a remarkable 
book, refers to times important persons, and cannot fail to make a 
impression on its readers.”—Sun, 
rer Mr. Howitts “subject has been happily chosen. It is portrayed with vividness and 
truth. The interest of the story is strong and sustained.”—Spectator. 


(CHEAP EDITION of A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the 


Author of “Jown HaLivax, GENTLEMAN.” Revised, with a New Preface. 5s, bound, 
forming Vol. IX. of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 


Durron. Three Vols. 


THE VOYAGE of THE LADY: aNovel. By the Author 


of “THE THREE Patus.” Two Vols. 


STRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE: a Novel, Three 
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Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


MR, J. PAYNE COLLIER’S REPLY 


To 
MR. N. E. 8. A. HAMILTON'S “ INQUIRY” INTO THE 
IMPUTED SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


This day is published, price 5s., with a Map, 
CONQUEST AND COLONIZATION 
IN NORTH AFRICA: 


Being the Substance of a Series of Letters from Algeria, published in the Times, and 
now by permission collected ; with Introduction, and Supplement containing the most 
recent French and other information on Morocco, 


By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, 
Author of “ China in 1857-1858,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Grorcr Extot, Author 


of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Adam Bede.” In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


It. 
ST. STEPHENS: a Poem. Originally published in 


In a few days. 


NEW EDITION OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of 
the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo, By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., 
D.C.L. In Fourteen Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


LECTURES ON LOGIC. By Sir Bart. 
Edited by the Rev. H- L. MANSEL, B.D., and JoHN VEITCH, A.M. In Two Vols. 8vo, 
price 24s, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


COTLAND. By the late Rev. JonN Lez, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University 
In Two Vols, 8vo. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewss, 


Anthor of “ Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-Side Studies,” &c. In Two Vols., with numerous 
lilustrations, uniform with “Chemistry of Common Life.” 


VII. 
A CHEAP EDITION, 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES. By Grorce Henry Lewes, Author 


of “Physiology of Common Life,” 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement 
and Construction. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., and R. Scott BurN. In Large 
8vo, with numerous Engravings. 


Ix. 
FLEETS AND NAVIES. By Capt. Cuartes Hamtuey, R.M. 


Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. Crown 8vo. (In a few days. 


4, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In One Vol., price 10s, 6d. (This Day.) 


PERILS AND PANICS OF INVASION 


In 1796-7-8, 1804-5, and at the Present Time. 
By HUMPHREY BLUNT. 


2. AN OLD ROAD AND AN OLD RIVER. By W. Ross, 


Author of “A Yacht-Voyage to Norway, Sweden, &c.” Two Vols., 218. (Just ready. 


3. FRIENDS FOR THE FIRESIDE. By Mrs. Marnews, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” “ Tea- Table Talk.” 
. FROM EVE TILL MORN IN EUROPE. By Mrs. Agar, 


Author of “ Knights of the Cross.” Oue Vol., 10s. 6d. 


. THOMAS MOORE—HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, By 


W. MONTGOMERY. Feap. 8vo, 2s, Just ready. 


. DEAFNESS AND DISEASES OF THE FAR: the 
Fallacies of Present Treatment Exposed, and Remedies Suggested i Bxpe- 
rience of Half a Century. By W. Wrickt, Esq., Surgeon Aurist to Ter Ni iesty, 
the late Queen Charlotte. "10s. 6d. ie day. 


> 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


Just ready. 


FROM. THE PEASANTRY TO THE PEERAGE. 
Three Vols, [Just ready. 


1. ONE TRIAL. In Two Vols., 21s. 

2. THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. By Miss Monesworrn. 

3. HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. By Mrs. Avevustvus 
PEEL 'wo Vols. 

4. TRIED | IN THE FIRE. By Mrs. Mackenziz Dantets. 

5. THE | HOME AND THE PRIEST. By Signor Votpr. 
ree Vols. 

6. THE STORY OF A LOST LIFE. By Ww; Pratt. 

Three Vols. Just ready. 
¥. TACITA TACIT. By the Author of “ Sir Arthur Bouverie.” 
8 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


BIOGRAPHIES* BY LORD MACAULAY. 


Contributed to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


With a Sketch of his Parliament with Edinburgh, and 
tracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


*ATTERBURY—BUNYAN—GOLDSMITH—JOHNSON—WM. PITT. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. 
With a New Supplementary Volume. 
Tilustrated by more than Stx THovsanD ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 
Thirty Vols. bound in Seventeen. Price Five Gurngas. 


The CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, have 5 op a limited Edition from the 
stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes, The paper and print are, for the first 
time, of uniform excellence. The Second Sup a is entirely new, and embraces 
every addition to the sum of human knowledge during the last twelve years. The 
Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a 
complete library of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, and L’ iterature, The sum 
of £40,000 has been expended on ay and Engravings alone. 


JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Crown Octavo, price 4s. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


[This day. 


Crown Octavo, 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THEATRES: 


A Specch delivered by the Eant or SHarrespury in the House of Lords 
on Friday, the 24th February. Corrected by Himself. 


With a Preface, [ This day, 


Two Vols. Crown 8vo, price £1 1s, 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law, RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 
[On the 20th, 


Demy Octavo, price 2s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNREFORMED 
PARLIAMENT, AND ITS LESSONS. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Reprinted from “ Natronat Review.” 


Crown price 7s. 
LYRICS AND LEGENDS OF ROME: 
With a Projogue on “ The Season,” and Epilogue on Naples. 
By IDEA. (This day. 


Price 1s., the Fourth Number of 


ONE OF THE M. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Iliustrations by “Putz.” 


In Folio, price 12s, 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN 
AND ANIMAL FRAME, 
With Ten large Tinted Lithographs. 


By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.8., F.G.8. 
[This day. 


Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, 40s. 
THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
With Portrait, re and Maps. 


Third Edition, Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 16, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND. HALL, 198, PIOCADILLY. 
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THE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 


LONDON: 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. EDINBURGH: 3, GEORGE STREET (Heap Orricr). 
DUBLIN : 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1860. 


The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was held at EDINBURGH, 


on MONDAY, the 20th of FEBRUARY. 
GEORGE MOIR, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Stirlingshire, in the Chair. 


The Manager of the Company submitted to the meeting a Report by the Directors as to the progress of the business during the year ended 
15th November, 1859. 
Amount proposed for assurance during the year..........scc.ssseseseceseeseneeeseecssteeeeeceseerseeeteeseeesersteesesseerseeees £504,445 0 0 


Amount of assurances accepted, and for which policies were issucd ..........sssecseseeceeeceeseeseceecsessetasesessseseese £510,845 0 0 


Accumulated fund, invested in Government securities, in land, mortgages, &C.......0...s.ssseseeeseeecesseseeesesseeeeees £1,684,598 2 10 
Claims paid to the representatives of deceased members since 1848, upwards Of .........sseseseesesssreeeeeeseseeerteeree £800,000 0 0 
Subsisting assurances at 15th November, 1859 senses ces £0,001L,411 12 5 


Average amount of assurances effected annually during the last ten years upwards of Half a Million. 


And the Report then proceeded as follows :— 
The claims by death have been uniform in degree, while they continue less to a very remarkable extent than the calculated expectation. 


The number of deaths expected during the year, is to the calculation of the was., 
While the actual number of deaths was.. 
Again, the number of deaths expected by calculation during the four years since the last division of profits in 1855 was ...... 512 
And the actual number of deaths was ...........0..0..000 417 
Difference in favour of the Company 95 


These results must of course have an important bearing on the profits to be divided as at 15th November, 1860, and the Directors look forward with 
much confidence to the result of the investigation of the Company’s affairs about to be instituted, with a view to that division. 

In submitting these details, the Directors have the proud satisfaction of once again claiming for the Standard the highest place in public favour, whether 
that claim be based on the extent of business which for many years it has transacted, or on the liberality of its dealings with the public; for it has not 
followed but led in the improvement of the contract of assurance, and a “Standard” policy may be truly said to be a contract affording the most perfect 
security protecting the policy-holder, by its terms and conditions, in the fullest degree, against loss or forfeiture. It has indeed been the study of the 
Directors for years to liberalise those conditions, anxious to prevent the forfeiture of policies, and to make the contract of assurance as simple in form as 
possible compatibly with a due regard to safety. 

It is right to observe that the business of this Company has not been derived from agencies abroad. It has no agents out of the United Kingdom, 
and is entirely a home office—a fact not to be lost sight of in comparing its progress with that of other institutions. Neither is its business stimulated 
by the advance of personal loans in connexion with assurances, nor have the Directors adopted the system of assuring deteriorated or inferior lives at 
an increased premium, a practice now followed by many offices. The business of the Company is of the highest class, while the spirit of competition 
has not influenced the Directors to use other than the ordinary means of furthering the business. 

The period when the Sixth Division of Profits is appointed to be made is now so close at hand that the Directors will not enter further at this 
time on the many points of interest which an examination of the Company’s principles and practice suggests, for it is usual to reserve such matters for 
the periodical occasion when the Company’s affairs undergo the careful scrutiny of an investigation. The meeting of 1861 will be, they anticipate, an 
interesting one for many reasons. In the meantime all who are connected with the institution may do much to further its success, and it is hoped that 
before the close of the books on the 15th of November the amount of business transacted will exceed the best year of the Company’s progress (1855, 
the last bonus year), when the new assurances amounted to £609,323 7s. 11d. To this end the Directors invite all interested to lend their aid. The aid 
of every individual whom the Company can reckon among its supporters would yield great results, and it is hoped that all will give their willing assistance. 

The establishment of the Committee for the year was reported as follows :— ® 

Governor—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 


EDINBURGH: 3, GEORGE STREET. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
H. MAXWELL INGLIS, Esq., P.C.S. JOHN DUNDAS, Esq., C.8. 
ANTHONY TRAIL, Esq., W.S. | ANDREW WOOD, Esq., M.D. 
ANDREW BLACKBURN, Esq. ALEX. J. RUSSELL, Esq., C.S. 
THOMAS GRAHAM MURRAY, Esq., W.S. WILLIAM MONCREIEF, Esgq., C.A. 
JAMES VEITCH, Esq., of Eliock. GEORGE ROSS, Esq., Advocate. 
W. 8. WALKER, Esgq., of Bowland. GEORGE PATTON, Esq., Advocate. 
JOHN LINDSAY, Esq., Woodend, Perth. CHARLES PEARSON, Esgq., C.A. 


LONDON: 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
Chairman of the Board—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 
ORDINARY 
HN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq., Austin-friars. 
CHARLES HEMERY, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3, Billiter-court. 


JOHN SCOTT, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-street. 
FRANCIS LE BRETON, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. 
THOS. H. BROOKING, Esq., 14, New Broad-street. 
Lieut.-Col. JAMES D. G. TULLOCH. 
By Order of the Directors, 
WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 


London, 82, King William-street, February, 1860. H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
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